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Campaign in Syria 


[* decision to occupy Syria was clearly the only 
decision possible. In spite of belated and rather half- 
hearted French denials, it became daily more likely 
that Germany would shortly have effective control of the 
French Mandate. The menace a Nazi-occupied Syria 
would offer to,the whole of Britain’s Near Eastern position 
is obvious enough. It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to hold either Iraq or Cyprus; and Suez would 
then be threatened from the east as well as from the 
west. German air bases in Syria would complete the 
ringing round of Egypt, and both the British fleet in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Allied shipping in the Red 
Sea would be in jeopardy. 

The move had been half expected ever since it became 
known that Vichy had permitted the Nazis to use Syria’s 
air bases. The only preoccupation was whether General 
Wavell, with’ Abyssinia, Libya, Crete and Iraq on his 
hands, had men and munitions to spare for a new cam- 
paign in which it was difficult to gauge in advance the 
extent of resistance. Colonel Collet’s gesture in crossing 
over to General de Gaulle seemed to rouse little 
response, and in Generals Dentz and Fougére, the 
Germans had willing allies. Moreover, there was no casy 
line of approach in the field of propaganda. To promise 
the Syrians independence might win both them and the 
Arab world, but it would alienate the Vichy authorities 
and give them an opportunity to throw doubt on the 
patriotism of General de Gaulle as a man who had 
“bartered the birthright of France.” ‘The Allies, how- 
ever, have decided to announce their support for the 

ence of Syria. 

The repercussions of this pledge to Syria have not 
been made manifest in the campaign. British, Australian 
and Free French armoured units, with supporting air- 





craft, crossed the frontier from Palestine and Trans- 
Jordania at dawn on June 8th. Two columns advanced 
on Damascus, and a third, which was delayed demo- 
litions on the coast road, had Beirut as its objective. 
French resistance is officially reported to be “ patchy.” 
Some Frenchmen ere fighting, some have joined the Allies. 
On the whole—as might have been expected-——they seem 
to have preferred to remain non-combatants. Even Vichy, 
after a week of threats and protests, has apparently 
decided, while defending Syria, not to regard the occupa- 
tion as an act of war. 

It is difficult to understand why the resistance of the 
French was not immediately reinforced and strengthened 
by the arrival of more Nazi men and machines. Coming 
on top of the collapse in Iraq it suggests that, for the 
time being, the Germans are not yet ready for land 
operations east of Crete. A direct attack could only be 
launched from the air; but their reorganisation will be 
completed in less time than the British tend to calculate. 
That is the lesson of Greece and Crete. If the occuna- 
tion of Syria can be completed speedily, then immediate 
steps must be taken to ensure its defence. That is the 
lesson of Crete and Libya. The way is open to damaging 
reverses and humiliating withdrawals if British forces 
cannot both take and hold. The battle of Crete has given 
them their chance in Syria, but the real battle may weil 
come not before but after occupation. 
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is still in — Mr 
Churchill was right to say that it is hard for lay critics 
to question the actual conduct of operations. Only the 
soldiers and statesmen who have been in charge of 
this year’s operations in the Near East really know how 
much substance there is in the charge that the 
resources actually at their disposal might have been 
differently and better used. The lay critic often forgets 
that there are too many unknowns in his knowledge of the 
strategical situation for his criticisms to be final. Follow- 
ing the new fashion of giving out important information 
in Australia—or even the United States—before it is 
revealed in this country, Mr. Menzies has stated that 
the lack in Crete was fighter planes ; and that this shortage 
was due to the scarcity of ships to take them out there. 
The charge made by the Labour Opposition in Australia 
that Anzac troops were given insufficient air support 
because too many planes were being held in Britain 
against invasion, Mr. Menzies firmly denied. 

Obviously this is a matter in which the critic cannot 
speak with certainty. Whether the difficulty was scarce 
airfields or scarce aeroplanes he cannot tell ; that and 
the distribution of anti-aircraft guns between Britain 
and other theatres are questions for the experts. The 
critic does not know the total of fighters available. He 
does not know how many might be needed if invasion 
were to be attempted. He does not know the size of 
the fighter force in the Near East. All he knows is 
that over Greece and Crete it was insufficient; that 
aircraft production, with American contributions, had 
been officially stated to be ahead of schedule ; and that 
there was open confidence that Crete could be defended 
—after more than six months of occupation in which to 
make ready. He may well believe that there is every sign 
that the authorities still underestimate their task when- 
ever the Germans attack ; that the targets they set them- 
selves in production as well as in operations are too 
elementary ; and that the Allies cannot yet match the 
thorough plans and mighty blows of the enemy. But he 
is not in a position to say with any sureness that the 
result—in Greece or in Crete—might have been other- 
wise if a different disposition of the forces actually avail- 
able had been adopted. There is more than a presumption 
that the methods used in land combat ‘have been behind 
the needs of modern warfare. Always the enemy seems to 
move more swiftly and in more dimensions. But the 
enemy has plain advantages in numbers and material, as 
well as in geography ; and it is this, more than any other 
factor, that gives him mastery. The single foundation of 
Mr Churchill’s reply to the criticism was the fact that this 
country does not possess the material strength yet to 
frustrate the enemy abroad. 

The root of these military ills is in production and 
economic policy. That there appear to be clear faults 
in the liaison between the Army and the RAF, in the 
construction and defence of airfields and in the mustering 
and employment of airborne troops cannot be denied. 
Mr Churchill’s promise to give Army commanders tactical 
control over Army Co-operation Command aircraft 
has been generally welcomed ; and it is even debated 
whether these reforms should extend to the wider opera- 
tional use of these squadrons, which are to be reinforced. 
But it would be unfair and unhelpful to indict the Service 
leaders who have won the first Battle of Britain, driven 
the Italians from East Africa and held the seas, before it 
is asked whether the assistance given to them by the poli- 
ticians and the been, or is, sufficient. Many 
of the alleged military errors and blunders can at least be 
explained away, if not always convincingly excused, on 
grounds of inadequate supplies. The cut of the coat is 
important ; but the size of the cloth is even more so. 

Mr Menzies has given the starting-point for the 
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criticism that can perhaps help most: too few Planes, 
too few ships. It is to be doubted whether the produc. 
tion of war supplies in this country is, even yet, in top 
gear. There is substance in the charge that the British 
people are still living and working in a manner which 
is not appropriate to the desperate peril they are in. War 
factories are short of labour, even to carry out their 


present programmes, while millions of men 
are doing work in shops and offices which 
aside. The inability of tobacco supplies to meet a gi 
and insatiable civilian demand produces a “ crisis,” 
authorities stoutly maintain the right of every car owner, — 
whatever his need, to a basic ration of petrol. 
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play on politicians’ minds, the fear of requiring hard 
and distasteful things from voters and the fear of sur- 
rendering a vested interest that has been fi 
worked for. It is in part again the product of a habit of 
bargaining that is second nature to the leaders of busi- 
ness and labour as well as to the leaders of political 
parties. The technique of co-operation tends to be com- 
promise and the watchword quid pro quo. 

Yet there are some people who believe that everything 
possible to speed the war effort is being done. They re- 
semble the high Cabinet Minister who, early in the war, 
replied to suggestions for some drastic economic action by 
hoping that it would not be necessary and that 
would collapse first. Their attitude is that “ Rome was 
not built in a day.” The equipment of the forces when the 
war started, they point out, was very inadequate ; it was 
still inadequate at the time of Dunkirk; and there has been 
no time to catch up the leeway since, they say. It is 
true that “there are many months of deficient equipment 
before us.” As Mr Lees-Smith said on Tuesday, these 
sombre battles are delaying actions until we have the 
strength to do more than defend. But the blame for this 
inferiority cannot for ever be laid upon the shoulders of 
the administrations that have gone. It would indeed be 
hard to maintain that the present Government has done 
everything, within the remarkable powers that Parliament 
gave it a year ago, to mobilise the nation’s economic 
resources. Only Ministers know the actual rate of pro- 
duction and the programmes that are aimed at. But no 
high office is needed to pick out the resources of labour 
and plant that are still unused or wasted. 

It is fruitless to argue, from the outside, about unknown 
rates of output, though no one in contact with tanks can 
be wholly contented, and there are bottlenecks in assem- 
bling aircraft from America. The point is that, what- 
ever these rates may be, even more can be done. The 
fact that Mr Churchill himself admitted that, though 
output was high, it might not be “ fast ” enough, is a suffi- 
cient invitation for critics to assist where they can. 
step would be to impose upon every man and woman who 
is not doing unquestionably essential civilian work the 
obligation on call, whether engaged in full-time, paid 
employment or not, to transfer to, or train for, direct 
war employment. Mr Bevin’s scheme for mobilisation, 
with its registers and its appeals, is running into the sand. 
Even if more war workers were not wanted now 
they are—they will be wanted in six months’ time, 
the recruits must be ready, trained and waiting. There are 
workers who need not be either transferred or trained ; 
from the garages and workshops and the railway shops 
many more munitions could be forthcoming than are now 
being turned out, if the present piecemeal approach to 
these sources could be replaced by comprehensive and 
single-minded direction. 

It is no use crying for the moon. The nation’s power to 
produce is sharply limited by the men, the tools and the 
materials available. But this is the precise reason for 
bringing in every man—and woman ; for setting every =~ 
dustrial establishment that can possibly produce machine 
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scarce. It is by ship that finished goods of war come 
from the United States and Canada to reinforce British 
output. It is by merchant vessels that the distant battle- 
fronts are nourished ; and it is the supply of ships—and 
the long time taken to round the Cape—that has placed 
the greatest restriction on the equipment of the Near 
Eastern forces. British and American yards cannot make 
good more than half the vessels lost by sinking ; many 
ships are damaged but not sunk ; ships compete with air- 
fields and troops for anti-aircraft guns ; maritime hazards 
are multiplied in wartime; shipbuilding capacity is 
diverted to repairing. These are explanations for the 
Government’s difficulties. But they are also reasons for 
doubting, for instance, whether the determination of the 
Ministry of Food not to ration bread, which is being con- 
sumed much more heavily than before the war, is really 
wise, when a cut in bread consumption, the mixture of 
potatoes in bread flour and the greater use of wholemeal 
bread would release some millions of tons of shipping 
space in the year. Imports of meat, cheese, sugar and fats 
ensure a larger supply of calories for the shipping space 
used than imports of wheat ; and it is a significant fact for 
the makers of food policy that over twice the 6 or 7 
million tons of imported food that nutritional experts say 
would do at a pinch, if properly selected, are probably 
being brought in during this shipping crisis. 

A food policy of this sort would involve more than 
economic decisions. It would mean comprehensive control 
over the production and distribution of foodstuffs. It 
would mean general rationing; much more communal 
feeding ; a wage and allowance policy deliberately con- 
trived to secure a minimum diet for every family ; and 
a communal policy for agriculture as distinct from a 
farmers’ policy. Indeed, a sound and rounded war economy 
involves social decisions at point which are not 
easily made when progress is piecemeal and empirical. 
The process of mobilising men and machines, for instance, 
is grievously hampered by a tradition-bound reluctance 
to compensate entrepreneurs and traders for the losses 
which these changes must impose upon them. Still ex- 
pected to do business at their own risk, they strive to 
hold up the policies which, however essential they may 
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what is happening, as it happens, and to report it 
with, with no deference to industrial or departmental 
susceptibilities, to a Minister with authority to order 
redress, to call for explanations, to move 8 
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United States of Europe 


T appears that Hitler is about to announce his completed 

pleted scheme for a United States of Europe. Within a 
centralised, planned economy, the nations will find their 
“ independent ” cultural place under the joint suzerainty 
of Germany, Italy, France and Spain, which, as Great 
Powers. will decide in common the major political and 
economic problems of the Continent. In spite of their 
political dependence, so runs the nt, the nations 
will achieve a new level of economic stability and pros- 
perity and, instead of cramping their national existence, 
the new system of co-ordination and co-operation will 
open to them new vistas of freedom and development. 

The odd thing is the extent to which this prospectus 
of the “ new order ” coincides with the plans of reformers 
both of the Right and of the Left.in democratic com- 
munities. The union of Europe has been under discussion 
for two decades. Now it is an accomplished fact. The 
neat to covets wsiiied Chonpeay eceney Sate Sane 
ised planning and control has received the most en- 
thusiastic recognition. Now the need is fulfilled. Work 














English-speaking world is still 
very removed from this danger of over-planning. 
The lesson of the New Order which most needs to be 
absorbed in this country is that the age of enterprise has 
given place to the age of security. It is not a complete 
coincidence that Hitler and the social reformers have so 
much in common, for the reformers have been trying to 
find a solution for the grievances which the Nazis are 
fea exploiting to their own ends. Every category of producer 
i —worker, peasant, industrialist—was weary of the 
te struggles and uncertainties of the competitive organisation 

‘| of Europe. For many industrialists and peasants, an 

assured market seemed worth the sacrifice of a higher 
potential profit ; for many workers, an assured job was 
worth the sacrifice of bargaining rights and freedom to 
choose their work. It may well be that even the control 
itself which the Nazis have come to exercise is not 
altogether unwelcome. The desire for independence is 
not one that goes easily with the search for security. 
The Nazis found what was to some extent a tired and 
listless European community, no more jealous of its 
economic independence than of its political liberties. 
The extent therefore to which the Nazis have found 
i willing collaborators is not altogether surprising. Save in 
i the dairy farming areas of Holland and Denmark, the 
farmers are not discontented with the new conditions. 
The Balkan peasant is selling all his grain, his tobacco 
or his soya beans, and is getting steady payment in return. 
| In the west—to give the most telling example—the fruit 
ie. and vegetable growers of Holland have had a bumper 
Fir season and are looking forward to another equally as 
good. After years of destroying surpluses, they can now 
sell all they produce to Germany and get good prices in 
return. 
2 Industrialists have, of course, been driven into collabo- 
: ration by their need for raw materials, but there is no 
; doubt that many of them would have been ready for it 
Bs without this compulsion. It is, after all, only extending 
et to the whole of industrial Europe the practice of 
monopoly which has long been the goal of the average 
business man and his associations. The heavy industries 
of France, Belgium and Holland were already inextricably 
bound up with German industry and one of the reasons 
: why there has been so little resistance is that the Nazis 
are not altering economic relations so much as abolishing 
the political frontiers which, until 1940, hindered the 
unlimited cartelisation and merging for which many 
industrialists were perfectly prepared. 

The Nazis are, of course, using their political power to 
ensure that economic control is vested almost completely 
in Germany. Foreign interests in German industry are 
i being bought out. Germany is buying up a controlling 
fi share in French, Belgian, and Dutch heavy industry. 

Pia There is thus a shift in the power relationships ; but it 
i is important to remember that the framework | of 
Pat] economic collaboration existed already. It is also true 
. i that the Germans are extending the area of control. 

In France, Belgium and Holland, other industries beside 
et those which were previgusly affiliated are being brought 

a | under German control.- This has been done for textiles 

; | in France and Belgium,* for cars in Italy and France. 
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|| There is some opposition to these moves in Holland, 
Pik where, although Dutch industry can hardly avoid col- 
aa laboration, the industrialists are fighting the gradual ex- 
iby tension of German control. Resistance is even stouter 
| ti in Norway, but here the whole industrial system was 
ati orientated towards Great Britain and Germany has no 


* The process is described in greater detail on page 794. 







task is not made easier by the constant 
sabotage—political and ic—which to 
meet. As might be expected, resistance appears to be least 

sturdy 





among those who have most to lose ; but it is the 
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tion from the Norwegians. Workers and peasants are 
constantly at organised and unorganised acts of sa 

which the Germans attempt to meet—so far ineff 

—by imposing collective fines. In Poland, arson is par- 
ticularly widespread, while from Czechoslovakia comes 
the highest percentage of reports of industrial sabotage. 
In Norway, Denmark and Czechoslovakia there 
clearly attempts—in Denmark by direct Trade Union 
action, in other countries by the pressure of public 
opinion—to prevent workers from working in the Reich. 

Less damaging to the New Order but even more 
trying to the nerves and tempers of the new orderers 
is the attitude of contempt and insolence which the sub- 
ject peoples in the main adopt towards their masters, 
It is on the whole passive and perhaps more trying on 
that account, since it cannot be punished without joss of 
German dignity. What can a German soldier do to a Paris 
gamin who walks behind him in exaggerated imitation? 
But there is some evidence of violent resistance. In peace- 
ful Copenhagen, arrests for political violence increased 
from 40 in 1939 to 2,000 during 1940. There are 
sporadic outbursts of violence in Poland, while the Dutch 
appear to have a secret society which quietly “ elimin- 
ates” Nazis and Dutch traitors. 

One effect of resistance is to increase the Nazis’ already 
formidable problem of administration. It is possible, for 
example, that the “ supervisional maximum” in agri- 
culture has been reached, for it was found impossible to 
employ prisoners of war for agricultural work in Western 
Germany, since there were not enough reliable overseers. 
The German papers are almost as full as the English 
of complaints of lack of leadership. They also lack trained 
men to run the vast new empire. When it is rem 
that the number of people in territory directly adminis- 
tered by Germany has grown from about 68 to 109 
millions since February, 1938, the magnitude of the 
problem can be grasped. And Nazi education is not de- 
signed to reproduce the reliable and duty-loving German 
civil servant of tradition. 

Moreover, behind the immediate difficulties created 
by purely passive resistance and administrative 
ciencies, there are other more fundamental obstacles to 
the smooth functioning of the New Order, in spite 
of the extent to which, on paper, it meets both the 
dreams of the reformers and the needs of the man in the 
street. When everything in its favour has been said, it 
remains a travesty of men’s real hopes and necessities. It is 
based upon war, upon turning butter into guns, and when 
the German people had sacrificed all beyond the food 
necessary to keep them efficiently at work, the 
the Poles, the peoples of western Europe were asked to 
repeat the sacrifices. The first consequence of Nazi 
occupation is the disappearance of all surpluses and many 
necessities. As more and more consumption goods are 
sacrificed to the war effort, inflation within Europe and 
further predatory conquests without are the inevitable 
consequence. Thus, while the market gardener in H 
or the peasant in Roumania, this year and next and the 
year after, gets his regular payment for all his produce, 
the money he receives has less and less value. The whole 
offer of “ stability” in such a system is illusory. Employ- 
ment, markets, regular payments all dnpend upon the 
armament industry and the armament industry sucks Up 
the substance of Europe and must be prepared to extend 
its sphere Europe is sucked dry. Nor need it be 
supposed that the peoples of Europe are completely um 
aware of this. “ Rationalising the labour forte ” or ~ coB- 
suming export surpluses” or “closing down redundant 
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industry ” is only another way of saying forced labour, 
looting and squeezing out non-German itors. 

Tr ay be thet Coebile- Mai-aeade © tales ta’ sue. 
ducing the “ new order” at once in such concrete terms: 
People know a and know how si 
un-Utopian it is. reas as a ground for future 
organisation—the present could have Sees canbsioedl away 
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The Weygand Mystery 


Even if General Weygand’s two private conversations 
with Marshal Pétain made no difference to the policy of 
Vichy, and the whole story was put about by Berlin, it is 
nevertheless true that a sudden change in Vichy’s manner 
and statements occurred at about the time of General 
Weygand’s visit. Before that, the outbreak of hostilities 
between France and Britain seemed Gnavoidable. Admiral 
Darlan’s hatred of the English, and his desire for “ col- 
laboration ” with the Germans, were more apparent in each 
public utterance; and the policy of collaboration was 
widely believed to include the joint defence of Syria and the 
French African Empire, the joint use of French naval bases, 
and even joint action against the Free French Colonies. 
Then, in a day, the atmosphere changed. Vichy let it be 
understood in a surprisingly moderate Note to London that 
the attack on Syria was not a casus belli while the growing 
suspicion and resentment of the United States was some- 
what checked by the announcement that Admiral Robert, 
the High Commissioner of Martinique, had agreed to a 
United States patrol of the French islands and to the 
posting of an American naval observer at Fort de France. 
Behind this open change of front rumour. went much 
further—Weygand had withstood Darlan to his face, had 
refused either to allow any modification of the status quo in 
North Africa in Germany’s favour, or to associate himself in 
any way with a joint defence of Syria, or to countenance:a 
joint attack upon the territories of General de Gaulle. 
Finally, he is said to have demanded that a joint Com- 
mission, consisting of himself, General Huntziger, Admiral 
Esteva and Admiral Platon, should supervise any further 
proposals of military collaboration Darlan might make. 
There is no possibility of checking these reports. All that 
can be said for them is that they do to some extent fit 
the facts, On the other hand, it is not only possible, but 
extremely likely, that Berlin has dictated the change of front 
just as it dictated the front itself. The Germans probably 
wish to avoid forcing on to both the French people and 
the United States Government the dilemma of choosing 
between Vichy and Free France—as they would have to 
choose if fighting between France and Britain broke out. 


' The Nazis have too shrewd a suspicion which way the 


choice would go. And since the Germans have a reason for 
dictating a change of policy, it must not be assumed that 
one swallow, even so important a swallow as General 
Weygand, makes a summer of resistance. Admiral Darlan’s 
latest broadcast to the French people again defended to the 
uttermost the policy of collaboration, and it is Darlan not 
Weygand who is to remain at Vichy. 


* * * 


Before the Storm 


Whether or not the Germans are ready for the next 
phase of their Middle Eastern campaign, they have allowed 
the first. Allied advance into Syria to go by unchallenged, 
Save by an increase in bombing over the whole scattered 
front. Alexandria has suffered some vicious night-bombing. 
The purpose is no doubt to scatter the population, to create 
chaos in the face of a possible air-borne invasion, and, at 
the same time, to terrorise the Egyptians into violation of 
their treaty with Britain. Haifa has also been heavily 
bombed by German aircraft, based on Aleppo, a fact which 
it is difficult to: reconcile with Vichy’s assurances of the 
departure from Syria of the last Nazi. The Germans claim, 
too, that Cyprus has been unmercifully bombed for forty- 
cight hours, and here again it is possible that bombing is a 
preliminary to invasion. Yet the fact remains that even 
where, as in Libya, the Germans have men, material and 
Presumably planes as well, no attempt has yet been made 
to complicate General Wavell’s task in Syria by a full-dress 
diversion elsewhere. There are several possible explanations, 
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ishing the war. It follows that the possi- 
bilities of the “new order” are not except by 
the Nazis. It is for the English-speaking peoples to take 


THE WEEK: 


of which the most likely is that the Germans do nothing 
until their plans are fully matured and they are not yet 
ready to strike. In Libya, the much-publicised heat may 
be a further deterrent, but clearly the whole Middle Eastern 





situation is trembling on the edge of a furious general con- 
flict—a conflict in which, for the first time, Britain may 
prove to have taken the initiative by the advance into Syria. 


* * * 


First Things First 


The Prime Minister admitted the need for a closer con- 
trol of priorities in the filling of arms contracts some time 
ago, by deputing Lord Beaverbrook, as deputy-chairman 
of the Defence Committee in matters of supply, to be 
“referee.” Actually, there is still considerable confusion as 
to what “priority” means. One meaning is that broad 
categories of production—aircraft, tanks, anti-aircraft guns 
—are placed in order of urgency, and materials, labour and 
capacity are allocated accordingly. Another is that individual 
contracts are placed in order of urgency within their broad 
categories, so that contractors know which to fill first, with 
the knowledge that, according to the specific priority given, 
raw materials will be made available by the Controls and 
workers by the Ministry of Labour. Unfortunately, priority 
as it is interpreted in Government practice does not seem 
to have escaped entirely from the first general stage, and it 
is hard to see how the appointment of a mere “ referee” 
can bring about the precise specification of individual 
priorities that must be made if delay and unbalance in arms 
output is to be avoided. The experience of one large engin- 
eering works, employing thousands of workpeople, is illu- 
minating. Last June, in the post-Dunkirk burst, this 
company was informed that orders for aircraft and associated 
equipment would receive the highest (Ar) priority, other 
categories like tanks and ships coming below. Since then no 
single official instruction has been sent out to this firm on 
the question of relative priority ; and representatives of the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, the Ministry of Supply 
and the Admiralty have competed with one another in 
persuasiveness to induce this company to fill their respec- 
tive orders for equipment, each of them claiming the “highest 
priority ” for his orders. Without further official guidance, 
the firm has had two alternative courses before it: either to 








told by the Ministry’s repre- 

sentative that the contract is of the highest urgency, but 
4 there is still no ruling to supersede the instructions of last 
;a 4 June. It may be, of course, that the Government hopes that, 
if industrialists are given the idea that every order for 
every Ministry is equally urgent—and this claim is made 
by the Ministries for all their orders—they will be spurred 
on to greater and still greater efforts. But this is not 
“priority ”; it is the old policy of exhortation. This state 
of affairs may not be general. But, where it exists, it leaves 
manufacturers unguided ; it permits Ministries to compete 
for custom; and it gives mo assurance that work in 
progress is being controlled and held in balance in relation 
to strategic needs. 


* * * 


The New POGA 


The Goods and Services (Price Control) Bill arms the 
Board of Trade with fresh powers. Under the Prices of 
Goods Act of 1939, which remains in force, the Board did 
not have the power to fix maximum prices which will be 
given by this Bill; the obligation was laid upon traders 
to price their goods as the Act set out—that is, at the price 
charged immediately before the war plus a reasonable in- 
crease to cover increased costs. The Board of Trade’s work 
was limited to specifying such prices if asked to do so by 
the Central Price Regulation Committee or by bodies of 
traders. By now more control has become imperative ; 
supplies of goods have been drastically curtailed ; rationing 
has been extended to clothing and boots and shoes ; and 
the combined effect of all kinds of rationing (including food) 
and general scarcity has been rising pressure on prices 
especially in unrationed markets. An ugly rash of profiteer- 
ing has shown the need for controlled prices (or margins) 
at every stage between manufacture and import and final 
sale. The new Bill does not cover food, where price-fixing 
and price-subsidising are the function of the Ministry of 
Food ; and it is not intended to use it generally to the 
exclusion of POGA. For the moment, it is an annex to 
clothes rationing. To fix maximum_prices, or maximum per- 
centage margins of profit for manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers dealing in clothing, and boots and shoes, is a 
necessary corollary to rationing ; and to impose similar 
control on the prices charged for repairing, laundering, 
cleaning, retailoring or second-hand clothes follow no less 
essentially. Indeed, the Bill will not long be able to remain 
restricted in scope. Just as one ration leads to another 
because of the scramble for unrationed goods which grows 
as rationing spreads, so for the same reasons is an all-in 
price policy the only effective one ; and it would be a great 
aid to the success of this latest offensive against onerous 
charges if the promise of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to stabilise the “ strategic” prices of fuel, light, heat, trans- 
port and, hopefully, labour were to be made good soon. 
Piecemeal price control is impossible ; and if the target of 
this Bill is strictly limited its usefulness may be sorely 
crippled. 
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The Post-War Ration 


Last week Mr Morrison, the Home Secretary and 

Minister of Home Security, talked to the foreign Press in 

London about the world after the war. Hjs stress was upon 

the achievement—for everyone in all countries—of “ internal 

economic security,” of a “really high standard of health, 

| of diet, of physical well-being, and of education.” In- 

; dustrialists and farmers the world over would want markets ; 

the peoples would want goods and services. Mr Morrison 

was right to point to minimum standards of social and 

economic security as the gain that this war can bring ; and 

it is to the study of precisely this problem, under Mr 

' Greenwood, that Sir William Beveridge is going from the 
: } Ministry of Labour. He was right, too, to deny the fallacious 
; but popular view that the belligerent nations need be either 
ti destitute or “ bankrupt” when the war is over. They will 
tS have their man-power, their factories, their fields and their 
material resources, however the monetary obligations aris- 
ing from the war may be adjusted beqween class and class 
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is done again by restriction and deflation—and this 
policy after the last war only because an uncontrolled po; 
war boom had piled Pelion on Ossa—that “ post-war ” 

come once more to mean deprivation inst of plenty. Me 
Morrison mentioned rationing as a policy for peacetime, 
Immediately after the war, before trade and shipping have _ 





been restored to peaceful pursuits, and when certain 


materials are still scarce, a degree of rationing 
needful ; it is part of the physical task of 

But rationing, as the eking-out of scarcity, should 
place in the peacetime picture. Actually, by rationing, Mr 
Morrison probably did not mean rationing; he 
certainly only meant the aspect of anaes which ensures 
to every individual a minimum quantity of essential foods 
and equipment ; and it is true that in peacetime the ordinary 
play of markets will not necessarily do this. In fact, Mr 
Morrison was really pleading for the National Minimum 
that so many of his Labour colleagues distrust because of 
its possible effects on wages ; and it would be a pity to leave 
him on record as having advocated a policy which suggests 
controlled scarcity rather than the plenty that every post- 
war reorganisation ir industry, agriculture and trade should — 
be designed to secure. 
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Thinning the Herd 


A joint announcement of the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture has announced an open season for slaughter- - 
ing between June 9 and the close of October next. New 
grades of cattle, for which special prices are payable, have . 
been instituted during this period to induce farmers to 
“cull” their herds. Where necessary, compulsory mea- 
sures are to be employed. Only the most profitable beasts 
are to be retained among either beef or milk producers, 
the test being roughly that the farm must be self-support- 
ing in fodder, the occasional distribution of imported oil 
cake being regarded as a bonus.: Shortage of fodder next 
winter is, of course, the prime reason for the new 
slaughtering measure, which itself, it may be assumed, is 
the reason for the temporary unrationing of offals. Cattle 
on the hoof are an important part of the country’s iron 
ration, its basic reserve of food. Thus, while the latest 
insistence on culling is inevitably dictated by the ship- 
ping position, and also has some sound reasons of “ good 
farming” to back it, it is, in a sense, disquieting. The 
matter is not unconnected with the refusal of the Ministry 
of Food to ration bread. Supplies of both bread and 
meat depend in large measure on the import of cereals. 
It is clear that the recent large increase in the consump- 
tion of bread, and, it may be supposed, in the import of 
wheat flour, have prejudiced the ability to feed the exist- 
ing stocks of cattle. The rise in bread consumption, how- 
ever, is itself due to the restricted meat supplies as well as to 
the high price of fish and vegetables. It is probable that 
an all-in control over the distribution of all foods, includ- 
ing a generous but limiting bread ration, as well as maxi- 
mum prices and regulated distribution in the case of fish, 
eggs and vegetables, might ease the fodder position and 
prevent a deterioration in diet. 


* * * 


Self-Sufficiency on Farms 


It is not sure that the Ministry of Agriculture has 
grasped the need for revolutionary changes in farming 
practice. Farmers are urged to make their farms “self- 
supporting ” by growing more fodder crops and by turning 
more grass into ensilage for consumption by farm 
But what is needed from British agriculture, in the present 
state of the Battle of the Atlantic, is the maximum output 
of human food, and that can only be obtained by the sale 
Off the farm of such crops as wheat, potatoes and sugaf 
beet. The nutritional importance of milk does indeed justify 
the growing of fodder crops, especially for dairy COWS; 
“ self-sufficiency” for the predominantly dairy farm is 
therefore a desirable slogan. But for the lowland arable farm 
the object should be the largest possible “ export ” surplus 
of human food; and the attainment of that object 
involve a drastic reduction in the numbers of beef cattle 
and lowland sheep to the level that can be supported on 
the by-products of crops grown for other purposes. In the 
past, sheep and beef cattle, fed partly on imported foods, 
have provided on lowland farms much of 
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can be achieved by a judicious combination of other 
practices. At any rate, the country can no longer afford to 
grow oats or roots to feed the cattle to the dung 
to grow more oats and roots ; the first and only object must 
be the largest possible output of w, potatoes and milk, 
and the production of meat must become an incidental part 


of the new lowland agriculture, 


* * * 


American Defence Measures 


In the sphere of American defence, the week has seen 
one or two vital developments. On Monday last President 
me tm the = — — to transfer to the 

merchantmen for use oreign ships lyi 

idle in the United States. So far, 84 sana Pin 
be involved, with a gross tonnage of 459,140 tons. One of the 
ten French vessels is the crack Atlantic liner, the Normandie. 
There are 28 Italian and 2 German ships, and by the time 
the count is completed, probably about 100 ships will be 
available for transfer. The Navy had its day with the 
launching of the 35,000-ton battleship, South Dakota, four 
months ahead of schedule, while the Army distinguished 
itself by bringing in an Army Bill of £2,250 millions, the 
largest ever voted in time of peace, and only once surpassed 
in time of war. These moves form a significant background 
both to the wave of strikes in defence industries, and to the 
sudden spate of peace rumours which coincided with Mr 
Winant’s arrival in the United States. The Nazis are un- 
questionably perturbed by the scale of America’s prepara- 
tions. They must therefore do what they can to sabotage 
the country’s will and ability to act. On the psychological 
front, rumours that Britain is “cracking” and “talking 
peace” encourage the Isolatiogists and strengthen Mr 
Lindbergh and his like. On the industrial front, strikes both 
paralyse war Output and encourage impatience with the pro- 
cesses of democracy. Mr Roosevelt gave in the most abso- 
lute manner his assurance that Mr Winant had not brought 
with him “ the tenth cousin of a peace offer,” and went on 
to give an interesting illustration of the method of timing 
of the Nazi propaganda machine, which in this instance had 
worked to produce an atmosphere of uneasy peace talk 
exactly to coincide with Mr Winant’s arrival, 


* * * 


Strikes or Sabotage ? 


It is possible that a turning-point has been reached 
in the ugly problem of strikes in the United States. Such 
is the history of American labour relations that many 
people, probably including President Roosevelt himself, are 
inclined to give organised labour the benefit of the doubt. 
Now, however, it is becoming clear that it is not a question 
of organised labour or even of labour as a whole. Official 
estimates state that some 96 per cent of the workers of 
America are wholeheartedly behind their country’s war 
effort. The other 4 per cent, however, which include all too 
many local labour officials, are engaged in a campaign which 
seems calculated to sabotage the defence industries rather 
than to secure better conditions for defence workers ; and 
the fact that the owners of American industry have shown 
a notable capacity for adroit manceuvring in their attempts 
to exploit the defence demand to their advantage ceases to 
be relevant. This was brought out with unpleasant clarity 
by the events at Ingleside, Los Angeles, where men of the 
CIO Automobile Workers Union came out on strike and 
by doing so put a complete stop to work on billions of 
dollars worth of vital military aircraft of all kinds. The facts 
of the case illustrated the complete irresponsibility and 
malice of the local union officials. The strike was called 
while the case was still under consideration by the National 
Defence Mediation Board ; it was imously condemned 
by CIO and AFL leaders alike ; the Administration’s order 
to the men to return to work was frustrated by 1,000 
picketers ; the president of the Automobile Workers was 
howled down when he attempted to address the strikers ; 
and the union officials refused to allow a vote on the strike. 
President Roosevelt took the only action possible. Troops 
cleared the picket lines and a majority of the men retur 
to work. But Ingleside is not the only strike. Fresh strikes 
have broken out at Cleveland and Detroit, and the Office 
of Production Management have publicly stated their fear 
that all bomber output will cease unless these strikes are 
settled. The country is impatient for more vigorous action. 


| 





on the necessity for air support and mechanised 
for the Australian forces. Mr Beasley, one of Labour’s HB 
representatives on the Council, is reported to have said eae 
that “It is tragic that our Forces should have suffered so i. 
much through lack of proper equipment and air support. 
. . . The Australian Government must insist in all future 
dispositions of the AIF that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment should give a guarantee that there must be adequate 
air support.” Expressions such as these will be heard sym- 
pathetically in this country, where the failure to give such 
fine fighters as the Anzacs the equipment they deserve is 
universally deplored. It is, however, worth pointing out that 
Australia can help to equip herself. At the Delhi Con- 
ference the Commonwealth was designated the chief source 
of supply for the Far East, owing to the great progress 
made by her armament industry, but it is as true there as 
it is in this country—and indeed in other Empire arsenals 
as well—that the maximum industrial effort has not yet 
been made. The Nazi sneers that Great Britain is now 
willing to fight to the last Australian is patently ridiculous, 
since, as Mr Menzies pointed out, of all the troops in the 
Middle East Australia supplied one-sixth. But, equally, 
Germany should not be given the chance of sayipg that 
Australia is only willing to fight to the last British tank— 
and pilot. Is, for instance, the Empire Air Training Scheme 
producing, in each Dominion, the maximum target of 
trained pilots aimed at ? And would a critical survey of the 
standard of living in the Dominions show that they are 
sacrificing butter for guns, as they must if the Empire’s 
potential superiority is to be translated into fact? An Im- 
perial Conference, which Mr Churchill said he was hoping 
to arrange, would be of great value if it.led to frank dis- 
cussion and co-operation on matters such as these. 








A Ministry of Fuel? 


On May 28th, Mr: Grenfell, Secretary to the Mines 
Department, informed the House of Commons that the 
output of coal was insufficient to meet current demands. 
Even if the drive to increase production does yield a surplus 
over consumption during the next few months, coal will 
still be scarce. Even if the output of coal were plentiful, 
rigorous economy in consumption would still be necessary, 
for the coal-mining industry is a heavy consumer of male 
labour. The argument for rationing coal in its crude form, 
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a Ministry of Fuel, charged with the control of the distribu- 
tion of fuels, has been recognised by the Government and 
that it will be set up soon. But any 
effective, must also be given power to 
supplies, embracing production and imports, in relation to 
essential requirements—and with due regard to the possi- 
bilities of substituting one kind of fvel for another ; it could 
not be effective as merely a distributive department. In fact, 
the substitution of a national fuel policy for the present 
haphazard arrangements of production, imports and distsi- 
bution, has become imperative. 


Hi 


* * * 


Concessions to Coal Miners 


The differences of opinion between the coal owners and 
miners over the conditions attached to the payment of the 
bonus of 1s. per manshift were resolved on Friday last 
week. The principle of the attendance clause has been re- 
tained. But the owners have agreed not to deprive the 
miners of the bonus if they have a legitimate excuse for 
non-attendance—if they are absent owing to sickness, trade 
union work, or civil defence duties, for example. Mr W. 
Lawther, president of the Mineworkers’ Federation, pointed 
out after the conclusion of the agreement that no man would 
now be debarred from receiving the bonus, except those 
who would not face their obligations. “We can assure the 
nation,» said Mr Lawther, “that the Mineworkers’ Execu- 
tive and local leaders will be in the vanguard of the drive 
to get every ton of coal it requires.” Now that the ground 
has been cleared for the production drive, it is to be hoped 
that no more time will be lost in getting it under way. 
Mr Grenfell has said that the supply position would not 
be safe unless at least 20 million tons of coal were added 
to stocks before the end of October. If this target cannot 
be reached with the industry’s present labour force, steps 
should be taken to strengthen it by recalling miners from 
other industries and from the fighting services. 


* * 


Rationing Pitfalls 


By slow stages, the scope of rationing is being extended. 
No further move has yet been made with regard to milk 
and fish, but the rationing of eggs is to start on June 3oth. 
There is little doubt that this further partial extension of 
rationing will accelerate still more the scramble for the 
goods that remain unrationed—the most obvious 
examples being sausages and other cooked meats, canned 
goods, biscuits and confectionery. A new rationing period 
is about to begin, and measures will no doubt have to be 
taken soon to bring the distribution of these foods under 
control. It is to be hoped that the net will be cast very 
wide, for the problems of distributing unrationed foods, 
which include a deterioration in their quality, profiteering 
and hoarding, must become more acute as fewer foods 
remain outside the ration. The whole rationing system is 


now at a turning-point. Rationing is at last becoming the ~ 


rule rather than the exception ; and while there is good 
reason to suppose that vegetables can remain indefinitely in 
free supply, it is more than ever important that they should 
be retailed at “ reasonable” prices. As it is, the prices of 
spring vegetables, for instance, have risen in a spectacular 
manner in the last three months and need immediate atten- 
tion. The difficulties of equitable distribution, in the absence 
of all-in rationing, were strikingly illustrated last week-end, 
when a persistent rumour of the imminence of soap ration- 
ing caused long queues to assemble outside many shops. 
The maldistribution of supplies which must result from 
these scrambles, whether for soap or for cigarettes, is 
clearly unfortunate ; and, as rationing proceeds stage by 
stage, the public is peculiarly liable to be impressed by this 
kind of rumour. It was likely from the outset that a shortage 
of oils and fats might well at some stage necessitate 
the rationing of soap as surely as the rationing of butter and 
margarine. Whether soap rationing has or has not, in fact, 
been decided upon yet is beside the point. The auestion is: 
should the authorities in any case have waited until the 
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blic in panic has started large-scale maldistributian * 
Ceuaed undies scarcity ? If supplies of soap are ample 
the ration can be generous ; but at least the distributic 
should be controlled, if the fantastic false scarcity which 
making tobacco a major political issue is to be avoided in 
the case of soap. a 


Egyptian Unity 


It is unfortunate that the recent attempts to secure a 
truly representative government of national unity for E; 
have again failed. The unwillingness of the Wafdist 
to be represented in the Cabinet while they are unrepre- 
sented in the Chamber is understandable, as is also the 
hesitation of Hussein Pasha Sirry, the Prime Minister, to 
hold elections during the present crisis. The matter appears 
to have reverted to deadlock—despite clear evidence of 
good will on both sides. It is all to the good that the Saadist . 
Party, which favours more active support of the Allies, is 
now represented in the Cabinet, and, since the Wafdists 
support the official policy on most questions relating to the 
war, their absence from the Government need not be disas- 
trous. None the less, the recent German terror raid on Alex- 
andria indicates that Egypt will for the present be increasingly 
involved in the hostilities. Egypt more than ever needs an 
all-party government ; and it is good news that General 
Aziz el Masri Pasha, who will go down to history as a 
singularly inept imitator of both Quisling and Hess, has been 
captured and will be brought to justice. 


Home Security or Civil Defence 


This week the Government rejected, though not finally, 
Mr Kenneth Lindsay’s motion to establish a separate 
Ministry of Civil Defence, which would amalgamate the 
Ministry of Home Security and the civil defence functions 
of other departments. The chief reason given by Mr 
Morrison for the Government’s decision was that the pro- 
posal would be impracticable because of the great number 
—nearly fifteen—of the departments involved. Provided 
that co-ordination can be secured between all these central 
authorities—and Mr Ramsbotham asserted that the 
Ministers concerned met at least three times a week to _ 
discuss civil defence problems in which they were mutually 
interested—there is no real reason why Mr Morrison should 
be divested of such a large part of his title and duties. But 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure was not 
convinced that co-ordination at the centre was adequate. 
Far more obvious, however, is the lack of co-ordination 
locally, and no good reason was given why the proposal 
to make the administration of civil defence regional rather 
than local was also rejected. The Government has already 
realised that fire fighting must be nationally controlled and 
regionally administered, and as an overture to the debate 
the establishment of a Fire Service Council to assist the 
Home Secretary in the administration of the fire services 
was announced. Moreover, civil defence conscripts can be 
drafted to any part of the country, like any other servants 
of the Crown. Why, then, is it said that a system under 
which regional authorities would control the administration 
of all civil defence duties would be bureaucratic and un- 
democratic ? It might be more bureaucratic, but it would 
also be kinder and more efficient to evolve a system which 
would see that people in the bombed towns were properly 
housed, sheltered and fed and were not allowed to drift into 
the country every evening and sleep in the open as no-ones 
responsibility. Mr Morrison claimed that there was no 
destitution from air raids. This may be true, but there 1s 
a great deal of discomfort, worry and irritation and some 
distress, which could be avoided by more efficient adminis- 
tration. The argument that a greater use of the 
machinery would be undemocratic seems to be based on the 
fact that local authorities are elected whereas Regional Com- 
missioners are appointed by the Crown. There might be 
some sense in this argument if the local authorities were 
responsible for civil defence policy. But they are not. Policy 
is centrally controlled, and the Ministers responsible have, 
of course, to answer for it to Parliament. The local autho- 
rities in this matter are merely administrative agents like the 
Civil Service, and it has never been held in this country 
that administration should be subject to the elective 
principte. 
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Thwarting the Land Speculators | 

Although Mr Justice Uthwatt’s Committee to advise 
Lord Reith on the best means of thwarting speculation in 
bombed sites was appointed as long ago as last January, no 
indication has yet been given that any measures are immi- 
Agents’ Society urge in their memorandum 
ef evidence submitted to the Committee that legislation 
should be passed immediately. They suggest that, in towns 
which have been heavily bombed, and will need a consider- 
able amount of reconstruction, the public authority should 
be given an opportunity of obtaining powers for the com- 
pulsory acquisition on an equitable basis of all the interests 
m the sites involved. Having exercised such powers, the 
authority would then be enabled to plan and re-develop the 
area concerned, either by doing the rebuilding itself and 
subsequently letting the property, or by selling the sites or 
letting them on building leases—in either case subject to 
any necessary restrictions to provide for zoning or re-zoning. 
The society claim that such powers enable the 
public authority to control the development of the pro- 
perty, subject only to the directions of the central planning 
authority, and this claim is probably justifiable in towns 
where the local authority is constructive, energetic and dis- 
interested. But the legislation suggested is merely enabling, 
and there would still be the grave danger that in some 
places the powers would not be exercised, with a conse- 
quent recurrence of the land exploitation hcrrors of the 
pre-war years. The Ribbon Development Act was an 
enabling measure, and it did not prevent ribbon develop- 
ment from continuing at will in places where the local 
authorities, from inertia or for more discreditable reasons, 
took no action under it. 


* * * 


Batavian Trade Talks 


After dragging on for several months, the trade negotia- 
tions between Japan and the Netherlands East Indies have 
been broken off by Tokyo. This decision was apparently 
precipitated by the “stiff” Dutch reply to the “final” 
Japanese note, which was designed to conclude the 
discussions. The inevitable Press campaign in Tokyo 
is pouring out the usual Axis mixture of threats and 
bribes, while current rumours suggest that the Japanese 
Government consider thé matter to have passed from 
the economic to the political and military sphere. 
There is no longer any attempt to disguise the fact that 
these trade talks were only a device for bringing the 
entire resources of the Netherlands East Indies within the 
orbit of Japanese control. The Dutch colonies, in partici- 
pating in the blessings of “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity,” would naturally “enjoy ” the political as well 
as the economic consequences of the scheme; and the Dutch 
East Indies’ close relationship with the Allied Powers would 
be effectively disrupted. Such, no doubt, is the opinion of 
the Japanese Government. The Dutch, according to Japanese 
sources, are reported to have stood out for an absolute 
Japanese guarantee that the conclusion of a trade pact with 
Japan would not directly, or indirectly, release supplies for 
shipment for Germany. 


*x * : * 
Wartime Nurseries 


The Government has announced its decision to bear 
the full cost of the provision by local authorities of wartime 


day nurseries for children under five. These nurseries may ° 


now be set up in any type of area—* evacuation,” “ neutral ” 
or “reception.” They may be used by women in any kind 
of employment. No distinction will be made between 
nurseries for evacuated children and nurseries for the 
children of women in employment, but there will be two 
types: whole-time day nurseries providing complete day- 
time care and maintenance for children of all ages up to 
five, at a cost of 1s. a day; and part-time nurseries for 
children of two to five, which will be open during school 
hours at a cost of 3d. a day without meals. The part-time 
nurseries will be under the supervision of teachers ; the 
others are to have trained nursing staffs. So far, so good ; 
this should go a long way towards solving the problem ot 
the working mother qua working mother. But as the mother 
of children who spend their nights in shelters her problem 
remains. True, the provision of day-nurseries in reception 
areas will make the billeting of the under-fives a little 
easier ; but nothing short of residential nurseries in the 
reception areas will avoid the danger to child health in the 


each small colony, might be solved by appointing, under 
her supervision, chosen but relatively untrained, 
young helpers. Part-time voluntary help could probably be 
had on a considerable scale, for many women would surely 
welcome such a congenial form of war work. 


* ei * 


Italy’s First Year 


In a speech on Tuesday at the end of Italy's first 
twelve months of war, Mussolini put the best face he could 
on his country’s disastrous record. Abyssinia would con- 
tinue to resist and would be reconquered ; Italy would 
occupy the whole of Greece ; Britain would be driven from 
the Mediterranean ; the United States could enter the war 
or not, as it pleased, since in effect it was in the war 
already ; an Axis victory was certain ; perfect understand~- 
ing existed ; the battles were cemented by common sacri- 
fice ; and so on and so on. Of the loss of Libya, not a 
word ; of the effective occupation of Italy by the Germans, 
not a word ; of ‘Corsica, Tunis, Nice, not a word. It is 
tempting to speculate how the cynical Italian takes the 
faded eloquence and weary verbosity of these commen- 
taries on Axis relations. The Italian people know that they 
have been beaten in Africa, in the Mediterranean, in the air 
and in Albania, They know that Italy’s position has been 
restored only by German intervention and at the cost of 
total subservience. They know that snippets of Jugoslavia 
and an occupation of Greece are sops to make up for the 
loss of all those claims on France for which Italy entered 
the war. They know from their daily encounters with the 
new German bureaucracy the contempt the Nazis feel for 
them. But they are in the strait-waistcoat. 


* * * 


Rehousing in the. Provinces 


Large-scale evacuation from London has prevented 
serious congestion in the Metropolis despite considerable 
destruction of housing accommodation. Even where bombing 
has been concentrated on a particular area, and workers 
have had to move away from their work, the vast network of 
transport services in and round London has succeeded in 
avoiding any lasting difficulty in travelling. No such happy 
combination of circumstances exists in many of the main 
provincial cities which have suffered heavy bombardment. 
In these centres, evacuation has been on a much smaller 
scale, and the destruction of living accommodation has 
raised an acute housing problem. Moreover, overcrowding 
and social distress are only the beginning of the matter. 
Some industrial towns are within sight of a situation in 
which it will not be physically possible to house workers 
within reasonable distance of their work unless immediate 
action is taken. The problem is beyond the control of the 
local authorities. Its solution requires compulsory billeting 
over wide areas, coupled with the general requisitioning 
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of all available large or empty houses and public halls. It 
requires the immediate construction of new accommodation 
in the form of huts, hostels or temporary houses ; and it 
requires a more vigorous evacuation policy. Most important 
of all, rehousing must be considered by a cen national 
authority, say, a special officer of the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings working in consultation with the Ministry of 
Health. Rehousing is not simply a post-war problem ; in 
some areas it is a problem which, on a temporary basis at 
least, must be solved before next winter, if output and 
morale are to be maintained. 


* * * 


News from the Foreign Office 


The plans which Mr Eden has announced for the 
reform of the Diplomatic Service do not mark any dramatic 
departure in policy. There will be one combined Foreign 
Service, parallel to the Home Civil Service, and embracing 
the Consular Service as well as the Diplomatic Service and 
the Foreign Office, which continues the process of reform 
begun after the last war when the Diplomtaic Service and 
the Foreign Office were brought together. Changes in 
methods of recruitment and remuneration will be made with 
the intention of considerably widening the field of choice 
for members ; within the new Service there will be no water- 
tight doors between the three sections ; and provision will 
be made for the retirement on pension of men proved un- 
fitted for further promotion. These changes, too, carry on 
a development that has been proceeding ever since 1918 ; 
the area of selection has been widening ; and the need for 
entrants to possess a specified private income no longer 
holds. To say that these reforms are not as novel as some 
commentators have made them out to be is not to grudge 
them a wholehearted welcome. It cannot be assumed that 
the new recruits of the next decade or so will easily attain 
the traditional, mannered efficiency of their predecessors in 
work for which social ability, in the widest sense, is in- 
dispensable. But it is certain that the new provisions for 
drawing to the greatest possible degree upon the nation’s 
fund of talent and experience—all missions are to be fur- 
nished with commercial, financial, labour and welfare 
experts—will bring fresh life and vigour to a service which 
has worked too much in seclusion and often in archaic 
ways. To ensure that lack of financial means will be no 
bar will in itself be a great step forward, even though no 
great change in the type of man taken in can be expected 
at once ; and to make sure that the rise of talent will not 
be blocked by the mere claims of seniority will be a 
triumph. 

. 

The object of these reforms is to make the Foreign 
Service more representative, and this aim would be a justifi- 
cation by itself for them. The nation is represented abroad 
by its diplomats, and the Foreign Office has also come to 
claim the right to speak for the nation in foreign countries. 
Only this week the Minister of Information and his chief 
permanent officers are reported to have risen in revolt 
against the dead hand of the Foreign Office on the distribu- 
tion of news abroad. In the United States, when the fullest 
and most pointed news is imperative, two appointments by 
MOI are said to have been vetoed by the Foreign Office. 
“The appointment of Sir Malcolm Robertson to be in charge 
of the British Council, which dispenses publicity far and 
wide in other countries, was unknown to MOI before its 
public announcement. It is the exclusive and secretive habits 
of the Foreign Office as it is at present constituted that are in 
question. It is Foreign Office custom to conceal and hold 
back, just as it is the custom of the Service departments to 
conceal and hold back all Service news ; and it is against 
these stifling limitations that Mr Duff Cooper and his aides 
have now revolted. 


* * * 


A New Liberalism ? 


Mr Hore-Belisha seems to have acquired the strong 
displeasure of Mr Churchill for his gloomy utterances in 
‘the country and his sustained criticism of the Government 
on all possible occasions. This may be regarded as a per- 
sonal matter; but when Mr. Hore-Belisha, speaking as a 
Liberal leader to Liberals, redefines his creed as completely 
as he is reported to have done in a recent speech in Scot- 
land, it is reasonable to ask where the ex-Secretary of State 
for War is going. The profit motive (he is stated to have 
said) must be done away with, and be replaced by the 
motive of service. This may, of course, be no more than 
the formula which springs automatically to the lips of good 
people who want to solve economic problems by bringing 
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about a change of heart among business . 
which is also common and profitable currency’ ame 


tentions ; it probably does. It may merely be a loose ; 
inaccurate way of saying that every individual must wor 
the State in times of national emergency. But the speaker 


ticians of the same kind; and it is pertinent to point out, 
that no brand of Liberalism yet known has rejected the p; 
motive or, more generally, the capitalist tem 
secondly, that if the National Liberals i 
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ably Lord Simon, from whom hitherto they have de 
their label, are to take this plunge, they are dooming th 
selves to even greater political frustration than 
enjoyed in recent years. Profits and service are not 
exclusive ; indeed, the one is, or should be in 
that Mr Hore-Belisha presumably wants to see, 
of the other. The fact is that it is as nonsensical 
of abolishing profits as it would be to talk about 
wages or any other payment for services rendered or 
received. It is possible to claim, at any point of time, tha : 
the reward of capital or of managerial services is too 
in relation to other rewards. It‘is certainly possible 
that, in any well-organised post-war community, 3. 
must be associated with plentiful production, and 
recent decades, with economic restrictionism. For it is 
cisely because of this relationship between profits and 
in the past that the power to produce climbed quickly, ar 
with it, though not equally, the standard of living of 
classes. The decision as to whether this or that a 
shall be carried on, or this or that article or service be 
produced, must be made according to some criterion of 
profitability—even under conditions of complete State con- 
trol. For a Liberal to advocate the entire abolition of the — 
arbitral functions of free markets is to cease to be a Liberal ; 
and it is uncertain, on the existing evidence, whether it is 
Heaven or Totalitarianism that Mr Hore-Belisha would put 
in the place of these ancient and dynamic liberties. 
*x * * 


Money for Health 


In the article on Health Insurance which appeared on 
page 720 of The Economist of May 31st, the sentence “ The 
only safeguard against starvation for the families of sick 
persons is that they can apply to the Assistance Board for 
relief” should, of course, have read “The only safeguard 
against starvation for the families of sick persons is that they 
can apply to a public assistance committee for relief.” 
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Shorter Notes 


For the first time the names of British regiments engaged 
in military operations were revealed when Mr Churchill gave 
the names of those regiments and units taking part in the 
fighting in Crete. They were the Rangers, the Black Watch, 
the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, the Leicester Regi- 
ment, the Welch Regiment, the York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment, the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers and the 
Royal Marines, “ who formed the rearguard and suffered the 
most heavily of all.” 
* 


A sharp reminder of the four-year-old war in the Far 
East has been given by two heavy Japanese air raids on 
Chungking. Last Sunday, 63 aeroplanes took part in the 
raid—not a great number by European war standards, but 
their effect on a city whose air-raid defences must be 
elementary at the best can well be imagined. Actually, 
human casualties from this raid were slight, but on the 
previous Thursday a horrible tragedy took place during 4 
smaller raid, when nearly 2,000 persons were suffocated 
in a tunnel shelter, 

* 


After the High Court judgment allowing Captain Budd 
a writ of habeas corpus, the Home Secretary ordered the 
release of 12 other persons whose position was the same 4s 
his. Mr Morrison, however, stated in the House of Com- 
mons this week that since “a release necessitated by techni- 
cal defects of procedure does not relieve the Home Sec: 
of his responsibility for public safety,” he had i 
the cases anew and had come to the conclusion that it was 
necessary on security grounds that Captain Budd and 11 
of the other persons should be detained. Fresh detention 
orders have, therefore, been made for them, and a fresh 
application from Captain Budd for a writ of habeas corpus 
is before the court. 
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War Approaches Palestine 


(By a Correspondent) 


June 9th 
HEN Italy entered the war, just a year £90, Palestine 
suddenly found the enemy at her gates. The Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea became the front line ; the with- 
drawal of French forces from Somaliland enabled the Italians 
to occupy British Somaliland ; and Italian troops invaded 
Egypt. Italian planes bombed Haifa and Tel Aviv. 

The population of Palestine faced the change calmly. 
Anti-British and anti-Jewish activities of Arab extremists 
ceased. Some 80,000 men and 40,000 women volunteered 
for national service and the whole community adapted itself 
quickly to the new conditions, The victory of General 
Wavell in the Western Desert; the re-occupation of 
Somaliland ; the invasion of Italian Somaliland ; and the 
British victories in Abyssinia—these removed for a time 
the danger from Palestine ; and Jews as well as Arabs looked 
apon General Wavell as the hero who had saved the 
country from imminent danger. 

Now the latest developments in the Balkans and Libya 
have brought the enemy to the gates of the Levant once 
more, Palestine is passing through a feverish stage of 
preparation. The aim of the Germans seems to be to 
advance towards Palestine by a pincer movement from 
Africa through the Western Desert and Sinai Peninsula 
and from the Balkans through Turkey, Syria and Trans- 
jordan. The ground was prepared by the Fifth Column 
activities of anti-British Arab groups. The Rashid Ali 
revolt in Iraq; the anti-British activities of the former 
Mufti of Jerusalem ; the presence of Fawzi El Kawakji 
amongst Rashid Ali’s army leaders—these show clearly 
the Nazis’ intentions. The suppression of the Rashid Ali 
revolt has shortened one hand of the Nazi pincer move- 
ment; the Allied advance into Syria may shorten it still 
more. But the danger has not yet been averted. The Levant 
remains the centre of the strategic struggle. 


The Country’s Riches 


The importance of Palestine, with its well-developed 
port of Haifa and oil station and oil refineries, cannot be 
over-estimated. The modern industries of the country and 
the facilities available for the supplying and repairing of 
military equipment are also of great value. _ 

At the outbreak of the war, the economic situation of 
Palestine seemed ominous. The foundations of the country’s 
economy were shaken: the stoppage of migration deprived 
the country of the regular inflow of Jewish labour and 
capital ; the export of citrus fruit was cut to 25 per cent 
in the first year of the war and entirely stopped in the 
second ; growers and traders were faced with bank- 
ruptcy ; regular sources of raw materials were st 5 
and the supply of vegetable and other foodstuffs from Syria 
ceased. The Jewish community then showed great elasticity 
in adapting the country’s economy to the new conditions. 
The presence of the Imperial.and Allied Forces increased 
the demand for all goods and the consumption of the home 
market increased. Deliveries to the Army compensated to 
a great extent for the losses due to the curtailment of citrus 
exports. The Palestine Administration helped. New credits 
were granted through the banks to the grove-owners, 
regardless of the fact that many of them were already in 
debt and had not managed to meet their usual interest and 
sinking fund obligations. ; 

Many new industrial establishments have started during 
the last few months. The production of vegetables 
and food has increased, and new factories for canning and 
Preserving fruit and vegetables have been established. New 
machinery and repair shops, working mainly for the 
military, have heen opened and the building trade has been 
busy building huts and barracks. The chemical industries 


based on the Dead Sea have increased their production ; 
and exports of valuable chemicals, such as potash, 
magnesium, chloride, sulphur, rock salt, etc., have reached 
new high levels. 

It is the danger from without that causes anxiety. A 
Nazi invasion of Palestine would lead to great bloodshed. 
German troops would have to fight not only the British 
Imperial Forces and the embittered Polish and Free French 
divisions, but also the entire Jewish population. The Nazis 
would vent all the: hatred against the Jews which has been 
cultivated by their philosophers. German troops in Palestine 
would mean not only the destruction of the half a million 
Jews living in the country, but also the wiping out of the 
enormous effort Jews all over the world have made in the 
building up of modern Palestine. 


A Jewish Army? 


It was natural that the Jewish population of Palestine 
should express concern about the position and demand@ the 
formation of a Jewish Army for the defence of their National 
Home. The proposal was not accepted. The Palestine 
Administration suggested to the Jews that they should 
join the Palestine units which are composed of volunteers 
of both Jews and Arabs ; and the number of Jews serving 


‘in these units is already three times greater than that of the 


Arabs, in spite of the fact that the Jewish population is only 
a third of the total. But the number of Palestine Jews 
serving in the forces is still comparatively small, for there 
exists a reluctance to join up as long as there does not 
exist any Jewish national force similar to the Polish, Free 
French, Czech and other national forces. The Jewish 
population in Palestine could provide an army about 60,000 
strong ; but the policy of the Palestine Administration is 
necessarily still concerned with promoting Palestinianism 
and not with creating a separate racial army. 

Now the fight is on in Syria, and the probiem of recruiting 
the able-bodied men of Paléstine and putting them under 
arms is more urgent than ever. It may be that the German 
forces in Libya will try to create a diversion and attack 
without delay along the Egyptian frontier, and so attempt 
to force the Allied Armies in the Middle East to fight on 
two fronts. The use of any available man power in Palestine 
would then become urgent. 


- Between Two Wars 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


May 9th 
GENERAL business conditions in Shanghai this. spring did 
not compare favourably with last year. It is true that the 
value of foreign trade increased, owing partly to higher 
prices, freight and marine insurance rates, and partly to an 
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tains its outstanding position as the one great Far Eastern 
port with an entirely free exchange market ; a free sterling 
quotation of its own; complete absence of foreign trade 
control ; commodity warehousing and capital movements ; 
and an extremely light burden of taxation upon business. 
Some 65 per cent of all China’s foreign trade is still con- 
centrated here, and the British Empire maintains a leading 
40 per cent share in Shanghai’s foreign commerce. 

In addition, Shanghai is amply supplied with large funds 
of repatriated Chinese liquid capital, available easily at low 
rates of interest and eager for speculation and investment. 
Half a dozen share issues of new British companies, incor- 
porated under the Hongkong Ordinance and floated here 
during the past cight months, were all heavily over-sub- 
scribed. Banking is still doing well and registers satisfactory 
earnings. Confidence in Shanghai's business future prevails 
locally, though difficulties, both threatened and actual, have 
increased. These are reflected in the average prices of 
general shares—chiefly British—traded on the Shanghai 
Stock Exchange, which remain more than 30 per cent below 
the boom quotations of May last year. 


Shortage of Shipping 


Adverse factors include the prolongation of the European 
war; the continued closure of the Suez route; the disappear- 
ance of prospects of an early peace in China ; Japan’s in- 
creased pressure upon other foreign interests in China and 
increasing aggressiveness in the direction of Singapore ; and 
the now serious threat of a general Pacific war. Besides these 
general factors, it is the shipping difficulty which worries 
Shanghai most. The past few months saw the withdrawal 
from the Shanghai run of additional British shipping, in- 
cluding all vessels of the Blue Funnel and Canadian Pacific 
lines ; no British and Allied bottoms are permitted to sail 
to the north of Hongkong. The American and Japanese mer- 
cantile marines are unable to step into the place evacuated 
by the British and cannot now increase their regular Shanghai 
calls, while tramp shipping in Chinese waters becomes even 
more scarce. Freight and insurance rates, though sharply 
increased again this spring, still remain, out here, far below 
the peak reached in 1917, but for many purposes actual 
bottom space has simply become unobtainable for Shanghai. 
This situation is being felt the more heavily since Shanghai's 
dependence on foreign supplies continues to grow. Depend- 
ing for half of its fuel supply on Indian soft coal, and 
without a single vessel at present available for the Calcutta- 
Shanghai coal run, the Shanghai Power Company has to 
enforce a 30 per cent curtailment of industrial sales of 
electricity, and most local industries have to reduce pro- 
duction correspondingly. ; 

Since last summer’s depression was overcome in the 
autumn, the earning conditions of Shanghai's industries 
have again improved and to-day maintain a very high level. 
In many industries, lower production was more than made 
good by increased profit margins resulting from time-lags 
and the inability of wage and salary adjustments to keep 
pace with commodity price increases. Ewo Cotton Mills, 
Shanghai's leading British manufacturing enterprise, earned 
for 1940, in depreciated Chinese dollars, 20 per cent more 
than its pre-war capital, and in terms of pre-war currency 
30 per cent of that capital. The company reserved, wrote off 
and carried forward half its carnings, and with the 
remainder paid Ch$6 in dividends ongits five taels shares. 
The Shanghai Stock Exchange rates this share at between 
five and six times its pre-war value, while Chinese currency, 
in terms of sterling, retains little less than a quarter of its 
pre-war exchange value. Another British-owned cotton mill 
paid for 1940 a 150 per cent dividend, and sees its share 
tated nine times above its nominal pre-war value. 

Port and shipping business is doing less well. But the 
Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf Company, the leading 
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British firm in this line, earned in 1940 45 
capital and paid a 35 per cent dividend, which in 
Chinese dollars means 10 per cent earnings and 8 
profit distribution. Real estate corporations, mostly 
large sums of outstanding debentures, also show 

earnings. A turn for the worse is to be observed 
public utilities which cannot raise their charges with 
pace and to the extent of the increases in their expenditure, 
Of British-owned Shanghai utilities, the tramways cut 
1940 dividend to 2 per cent (1939, 5 per cent; 1938, 8 
cent); the buses suspended dividend payments; and 
and water complain that their earnings are insufficient to 
provide for adequate depreciation. The i 

utilities (power and telephone) are also unfavourably placed. 
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Ireland’s Industry— 
Now and Post-War 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


May 27th 


In the course of the debate on the Budget, Mr. Erskine 
Childers made an impressive speech in which he reviewed 
the whole economic situation in Eire, present and future. 
The first twenty years of self-government, he stated, had 
been disappointing ; the national income had failed to 
expand, no new export markets had been established, and . 
the fertility of the land had not been maintained. Irish 
prosperity in the past had depended upon the existence of 
conditions which might not prove permanent—shelter in 
the British market for certain agricultural exports, free 
emigration and the possession of large external investments. 
It is imperative to prepare a careful plan for the period 
after the war when Ireland would have to fit into a new 
international system. Efficiency based on low productive 
costs and a reformed marketing system would be essential, 
and agriculture would need either to be conducted on 
large farms or, if the enlargement of farms is impossible, 
with a considerable amount of co-operation. There would 
be a post-war demand for pedigree stock, pedigree plants 
and seed potatoes which Ireland should prepare to supply. 

The rate of progress of the co-operative method in Irish 
agriculture is disappointing. The annual report of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society states that the milk 
supply handled by the creameries has fallen in the last two 
years and that the number of agricultural and credit 
societies is decreasing. The failure of the co-operative credit 
societies is regrettable, but it is partly the result of the 
excellence of the Irish joint stock banks. Farmers are 
supplied with abundant credit by the banks, which they 
find the most convenient depository for their savings. When 
the Agricultural Credit Corporation was established in 
1927, it was intended that it should foster co-operative 
credit, and it has, in fact, lent a certain amount to 
creameries who re-lend to their members. In general, how- 
ever, the attempt to build up a system of co-operative 
credit has failed. 

At a conference with representatives of employers and 
organised labour, the Minister for Industry and Commerce 
stated that industries which depend upon supplies of im- 
ported raw materials are confronted with difficulties of 
increasing perplexity. The unemployment problem 1s 
becoming more acute. On May roth the number of people 
claiming unemployment benefit was 25,036, or 3,732 more 
than last year and 7,364 more than two years ago. The 
Minister urged manufacturers to formulate production pro- 
grammes to maximise the number of workers in part-tume 
employment by means of short-time or rotation working. 
Such devices would tend to increase costs of production, 
but this would be a lesser evil than an increase in whole- 
time unemployment. In so far as wages would be reduced, 
the Acts dealing with unemployment assistance would be 
amended to enable unemployment benefit to be paid to 
supplement the wages of workers in short-time employ- 
ment. While devices of this kind to spread work over 45 
many workers as possible are objectionable in normal cr- 
cumstances, they are probably justified in the present 
emergency, especially since practically none of the industries 
concerned have to compete in export markets. 
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Egypt and the Red Sea 


Route 


(FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT) 


April toth 

EGYPTIAN exports in 1940 totalled £E28,322,000, compared 
with £E34,832,000 in 1939. This decrease, however, is 
more apparent than real, for the British Government Cotton 
Buying Commission exports to Great Britain what cotton 
it can, and the remainder does not appear in the export 
figures, although its price has actually been paid and in- 
creased the country’s purchasing power. If the value of the 
stocks in the hands of the Commission at the end of 
December were included, exports would have totalled about 
£E4o millions, against imports of £E31,378,000. Whereas 
cotton exports fell off by about one-quarter in value, exports 
of wheat, rice and sugar increased considerably, thanks to 
the special conditions created. by the war. The whole 
export picture now presents a much more divegsified aspect 
than in peacetime. 

Although the presence of the Italians along the African 
coast of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean had never 
proved a serious obstacle to navigation, even during the 
occupation of British Somaliland, their departure from this 
region will be very welcome, as the greater part of Egypt’s 
foreign trade is carried by this route ; much time will now 
be saved by the abolition of convoys, to say nothing of the 
probable reappearance of neutral shipping and the avoidance 
of trans-shipment at Mombasa—or even as far away as 
Bombay. 


Belgium To-day 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
May 20th 


In spite of ruthless persecution by the Gestapo, or perhaps 
as a reaction against it, Belgian resistance is steadily in- 
creasing. The Germans recently suspended the 2,672 local 
councils which, with their centuries-old traditions of 
administrative and political liberty, were the centre of the 
opposition. The Gestapo have offered 1,000 marks to people 
indicating the names of those who commit or organise 
sabotage. Thirteen persons have been condemned to sen- 
tences varying between death and ope year’s imprisonment 
for helping British soldiers who hid in the occupied terri- 
tory. Most cases, however, remain undetected. 

News is very strictly censored, and listening to foreign 
broadcasts is prohibited under penalty of death. The 
German-controlled Briisseler Zeitung unwittingly reveals 
various methods which the Belgians are using to irritate 
and hamper the Nazi invaders. The newspaper warns 
against persons who spread rumours “ spoiling the good 
relations between the population and the German troops.” 
Nickel coins have virtually disappeared, as people withhold 
them, fearing the Germans might use them for war material. 
The same paper protests that these hoarders are as bad as 

the young hotheads who cut the German telephone cables 
or steal petrol.” La Pays Réel, another paper, complains that 
teachers spend the greater part of their pupils’ time in 
cramming them with “ anglomania.” “We are compelled 
tO state,” says this paper, “that Catholic schools in par- 
ticular seem to specialise in this work of treason.” 

Wages have remained unaltered since May, 1940, though 
food prices have increased enormously. Potato prices, for 
stance, have risen by 50 per cent, cauliflowers by 150 per 
cent, carrots by 600 per cent and onions by 1,100 per cent. 





production of oilcloth, linoleum, polish and similar products 
has been entirely forbidden. The lack of raw material is 
felt very much in the textile industry, which works about 
thirty hours per week. Some 70 per cent of the output is 
taken by the Germans. 
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German 


Textile Rationing.—At the beginning of the war Germany 
(that is to say, the Old Reich) produced roughly 32 per cent 
of her total supplies of natural and artificial textile fibres 
from home sources. In 1940, Germany’s total output of 
artificia! fibres was officially estimated at 400,000 tons, of 
which 300,000 tons were staple fibre ; or, home production 
was some 45 per cent. of her total supplies for the year 
1938. A comprehensive system of rationing textiles was 
necessary to secure the needs of a huge army, and to eke 
out the meagre remainder among the civilian population. 
At present, the rationing system is a combination of (qa) 
special permits for household linen, baby clothing, and 
working clothing, etc; and (b) a card of coupons which 
covers all other textile goods, except hats. 

Further economies in material and labour can only be 
effected by standardisation. The first attempt has already 
been made by the standardisation of working clothes; haber- 
dashery and dress cloths will follow. 

Rationing followed on the control of production, which 
began in 1934, and on the control of prices instituted by the 
general Price Stop of 1936. Clothing prices, in the index of 
the cost of living, whose total has remained practically un- 
changed since the beginning of the war, nevertheless in- 
creased by 14.7 per cent between August, 1939, and Feb- 
ruary, 1941. Increased costs of production because of short 
time working in textile factories, and the use of more ex- 
pensive raw materials for artificial fibres, are said to be 
the causes. Rationing itself also caused an increase. in prices. 
Consumers preferred the higher priced goods, and manu- 
facturers, especially tailors and dressmakers, followed this 
trend by adorning cheap dresses with fancy haberdashery, 
solely for the purpose of increasing the price. At present a 
decree by the Price Commissar is in force, ordering the 
reduction of the profit margins of wholesale dealers and 
retailers, and aiming at a reduction of prices by 6 per cent. 

The manufacture of textile goods is controlled by a 
special commissar. The raw material is allocated according 
to the so-called “index figures,” which give priority to 
army. orders; and quotas are allotted for civilian manu- 
facture. Business between retailers, wholesale dealers, and 
manufacturers is organised on the basis of what Are called 
“coupon clearing offices.” At these offices, retailers open 
“coupon accounts” by sending in the coupons handed 
over to them by the customers. The procedure of .restock- 
ing goods starts with the drawing of a “ cheque” amount- 
ing to the number of coupons deposited. The coupon clear- 
ing office endorses the cheque, and sends it back to the 
retailer, who attaches this cheque to his order for the 
wholesaler or manufacturer. No goods may be delivered 
without this cheque. 

Restocking is limited to goods which have been regularly 
ordered by retailers over a longer period ; and the system 
is different for clothing manufacturers and for retailers. The 
accounts for manufacturers are worked out according to 
the type of cloth measured in metres ; the retailers’ account 
is generally worked out in coupons. The clothiers are thus 
restricted to specified goods, while the retailers can choose 
how they use the coupons, though the choice of 
retailers has recently been restricted also in the case of a 
number of goods. 


* 


European Textiles.—Germany’s conquests and _ the 
subjugation of other European countries have not eased the 
textile supply situation. The requisitioning of raw materials 
in occupied countries was a short-lived advantage. Germany 
and Italy, the world’s leading manufacturers of artificial 
textile fibres, especially of staple fibre, are thus faced with 
the need to organise the distribution of textile raw materials 
between all the different European countries. Most of the 
elements of the German system of control and rationing 
have been introduced in Continental countries—including 
the Neutrals, Sweden, Finland, and Switzerland. Italy and 
Sweden have confined their measures to standardising 
textile goods. France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland and Finland have introduced the coupon 
system. Rationing systems in the Balkan countries are not 
complete, and vary according to the general condition of 
the country. 

The magnitude of the problem can be seen from the fact 
that before the war Continental Europe imported some 40 
per cent of total world imports of cotton and some 45 
per cent of total world imports of wool. Germany, Italy 
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Europe 


and the occupied and dependent 
the war, some 60 per cent of 
some 36 per cent of the cotton spindles of the world. In 
spite of the prodigious development of the manufacture of 
artificial textile fibres, a long-drawn-out war must lead to 
a cotton and wool famine in Continental Europe. 

Meanwhile, Germany’s war economy pursues a twofold 
aim ; first, the increase of cotton cultivation in Italy and 
the Balkan countries, as well as a rapid increase in sheep- 
breeding for wool in Germany and in the Northem 
countries, and, secondly, the rapid development of the 
manufacture of artificial textile fibres, mainly staple fibre, 
in all European countries. 

An interesting example is the “collaboration” between 
the German Zellwalle Ring and the newly formed concern 
Rayonne Francaise, comprising 20 French textile companies. 
A considerable programme of factory construction has been 
agreed upon ; German patents will be used, and German 
experts will assist. The co-operative system for financing 
new factories, first used in Germany, will be employed in 
France. The shares of the new cqmpanies are divided be- 
tween the whole textile industry, and they entitle each 
holder to a specified quantity of the annual output. 

In Belgium a new federation has been formed to build 
factories for the manufacture of cellwool. The well-estab- 
lished rayon industry in Holland, represented by Aku, is 
increasing its capacity, and is building new capacities for 
making cellwool and casein wool ; heavy exports to Germany 
are reported. In Norway, Sweden, and Finland a number 
of new factories and spinning mills are under construction. 
Denmark reports no plans for extending its textile industry ; 
but Danish import duties on artificial textile fibres have 
been redue¢ed for the benefit of German exports. In 
Hungary a company has been founded for the manufacture 
of cellwool ; and from Roumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 
the extension of the cultivation of cotton is reported. The 
set-up of the European textile industry, as contemplated 
for war purposes by Germany, thus becomes clear. The 
production of natural and artificial fibre is expanded by 
German collaboration where it is possible; at the same 
time, Germany aims at the contro! and eventually at a 
supply monopoly of artificial fibres for the whole 
Continent. 


* 


Iron and Steel.—After the collapse of France, German 

Government “trustees” took over the administration and 
reorganisation of the iron and steel industry in Luxem- 
burg and Lorraine. In April, the “trusteeship” of these 
concerns was transferred to German firms, which will 
operate the plants until the question of ownership is defi- 
nitely settled. The Hermann Goering Werke, the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, the Kloeckner AG and a number of other 
German concerns take over all the Luxemburg and Lorraine 
iron and steel works. The iron ore mines, however, remain 
under the direct administration of the commissar for iron 
ore mining. 
_ The cartels and syndicates in the German iron and steel 
industry have been prolonged until June 30, 1942. The most 
important change is the incorporation of the iron and steel 
works in Luxemburg and Lorraine. The plants in Polish 
Upper Silesia, in the Sudetenland and in Bohemia and 
Moravia had been incorporated earlier. 

Definite quotas have been allotted to the Luxemburg 
works, but in Lorraine no quota decision has been made. 
It is said that the works were neglected under French 
administration, and the German trustee-concerns have de- 
ferred this decision until they know more about the capital 
expenditure necessary for the modernisation of plants. 


* 
Wages Rates in Industry.—During 1940 average wage 


rates in industry remained unchanged at Rm. 0.843 per 
hour. Wage rates in incorporated territories were adjusted 


to the German standard ; in Bohemia and Moravia rates * 


were increased by 40 per cent ; in Luxemburg, and Alsace- 
Lorraine the increases ranged from 45 per cent to 80 per 
cent ; Polish workers employed in Germany are paid the 
same rates as German workers, but a deduction of 15 per 
Seaaen made because of the lower standard of living in 
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Outlook for Equities 


O PINION on the wartime prospects of ordinary shares 
has boxed almost the entire investment compass in 
the twenty-one months during which the war has been in 
progress. At the outset, naturally, it was widely assumed that 
the Stock Exchange history of the last war would repeat 
itself with only a few minor modifications. The necessity for 
issuing large blocks of new Government securities, as part 
of the process of financing war expenditure, was expected 
to bring the era of cheap money to an end and produce 
an appreciable rise in medium and long-term interest rates. 
Some measure of inflation, also, was considered inevitable, 
and ordinary shares were expected to have the same 
“hedging ” value as in Great Britain during the last war 
and in some other countries subsequently. It was taken for 
granted that the Government would impose a stiff excess 
profits duty, but that the untaxed margin of war profits 
would be wide enough to leave ordinary shares with 
significant “ equity ” possibilities under a regime of rising 
prices and earnings. The need for selectivity in choosing 
individual shares was stressed, but the principle that war 
tended to emphasise, rather than to detract from, the invest- 
ment appeal of ordinary shares, as such, was unquestioned. 

When Hitler overran Europe in the spring of last year, 
opinion swung violently to the opposite extreme. The fall 
in equity share prices in May and June, 1940, was catas- 
trophic, and it reflected, not only the view that ordinary 
shares were far more vulnerable than had been supposed 
to “ psychological risks” when military matters were going 
ill, but also the realisation that Government finance was 
not likely to be on the same pattern in this war as in 
1914-19, and in particular that EPT was to be used to 
frustrate capital appreciation. From the last days of June, 
1940, onwards there was a steady recovery in ordinary share 
values, but it was based on a decidedly moderate amount 
of buying and suggested the passing of the investors’ worst 
fears about the immediate course of the war rather than 
any fresh swing of opinion in favour of equity shares 
generally. From, broadly, the beginning of 1941 to the 
present time, market sentiment has gradually come to an 
intermediate position between the two extreme views. 
There have been periods, lasting usually for a few weeks 
rather than days at a time, when prices have been slightly 
rising or equally slowly declining, and rather longer 
periods when the market has been entirely stagnant. The 
market still wears a “ disillusioned ” appearance, and the 
best proof of the somewhat perfunctory nature of demand 
is that, although floating supplies of stock are in most cases 
so moderate that a relatively small amount of buying would 
set prices moving upwards, that buying is rarely forth- 
coming. 

It can, however, be argued that, provided investors are 
prepared to abandon all preconceived ideas of the réle of 
equities in wartime, sufficient material is now available for 
a revised estimate of ordinary share prospects, and that 
that estimate is on the whole rather more favourable than 
current market conditions would imply. The unknown 
factor in all contemporary calculations is, inevitably, the 
course of the war itself. The behaviour of the market in 
the face of the news of recent British reverses goes some 
way to suggest that the purely psychological factor counts 
for less than it did a year ago; the markets have bgcome 
more shock-hardened. 

What is more important, however, in any re-assessment 
of equity share possibilities is the fact that the domestic 
environment in which investment of every kind will be 
carried on for the war’s duration can now be seen in 
clearer focus than at any time since hostilities began. The 

ernment’s policy of a closed capital market is firmly 
established, and, so far as the Stock Exchange goes, it is 
Producing all that the authorities could have expected of 


. it. Interest rates have not risen, and the trend of gilt-edged 


Prices is distinctly firm. There are still, perhaps, one or 
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two minor loopholes in the control, and one great gap 
—the absence of a Government wages policy—which, if 
it were not closed, might ultimately upset the Chancellor’s 
Budget balancing in the widest sense, and threaten gilt- 
edged values with depreciation as a result of an inflationary 
situation. That, however, is a risk which the market does 
not take seriously at present. With this reservation, it may 
be assumed that investors must reconcile themsglves to the 
prospect of obtaining an income of only a fraction more 
than 3 per cent on the longest-dated British Government 
stock, if they are not liable to income tax ; with a net yield 
of little more than 1} per cent, if they pay tax at the 
standard rate on the larger part of their income, and of 
0.075 per cent on the highest layer of their income, if they 
are liable to surtax at the maximum rate. It is the Treasury’s 
duty, in the national interest, to ensure that these income 
figures are not increased, but rather reduced, if possible, 
during the entire war and post-war period. 

To many investors, however, ranging from the in- 
stitution, with more or less inelastic contractual liabilities, 
down to the private individual living, wholly or partly, on 
investment income, prevailing gilt-edged rates are low 
enough to involve possible hardship. For such investors, 
the appeal of equity stocks is not as a hedge against infla- 
tion, or as possible source of ultimate capital appreciation, 
but as a “ mixer,” to be added to a ced security 
portfolio to increase its average yield. Investors now know 
the worst that EPT can bring. If they are conservative, 
they will leave the 20 per cent post-war repayment factor 
entirely out of their calculations, but they may reflect that, 
if the Government is taking the whole of increased war- 
time company profits, it cannot take more. Investment in 
ordinary stocks then becomes a problem in selectivity. If 
all equities are, in fact, fixed-interest stocks—or, more | 
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eorrectly, maximum-interest stocks—for the duration, the 
anes Set it Sea as I or aie 
is generous enough, compared yield on gilt-edged, 
to make their purchase worth while, and whose prospects of 
continuing to earn something like current profits are reason- 
ably good. 

ME eeceten, hel wecly alive. tin eteilence of tants in 
companies operating in industries whose raw material 
supplies or markets are likely to be circumscribed * by 
rationing or Limitation Orders, particularly trades 
embraced in any present or future “ Lyttelton plan,” unless 
investors have special reason for believing that their profit- 
earning capacity is, nevertheless, reasonably assured. This, 
admittedly, means the exclusion of many equities whose 
peacetime market standing was of the highest. But it leaves 
an impressively long list of ordinary stocks in companies 
working either directly for the war effort or producing 
goods or services deemed indispensable even in wartime. 
The table in the next column gives a very brief 
selection of stocks which satisfy these criteria and yield not 
less than 5 per cent—which investors may, perhaps, regard 
as a convenient test of “ worth-whileness.” 

The majority of the companies in this list have published 
recent reports, covering operations in a period of twelve 
complete months since the war. A certain reduction in 
future divisible earnings may result from the fact that EPT 
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Share Price ££ ¢, - 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 ie bis a 108/- 314 OF 
Mitchells & ec vid ieee one =. . 66 
Bolsover Colliery noe ote ove ~ 10 6 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ord. £1... 23/9 5 o OF 
Vickers Ord. 10/- 0.00 0s, ee awe 15/6 6 9 3g 
Tube Investments £1 op sé on 91/338 & 43 
P. & O. Def. £1... vue sie ai 24/3 6 37 
imperial Chemical Industries Ord. £1... 31/14 5 20 
Crompton Parkinson “A” 53... _ 19/6 85 2 7. 
North Eastern Electric £1 ... on wide 27/6 & 149 
Carreras “A” Ord. £1... pe ved 81/3 611 3 
Woolworth Ord. 5/- 48/- 615 4 


+ Tax Free. 

was charged, in the latest period for which results are 
given, at an average rate of less than Io0o per cent. In 
wartime, nothing is certain—including the duration of the 
war itself. Barring unforeseen eventualities, however, the 
prospect that companies like those suggested will continue 
to remunerate their shareholders at a satisfactory rate seems 
reasonably good. Generally, the “yield differential ” 
between fixed-interest and equity securities is wider now 
than what would have been considered normal, in the 
light of experience over a good many years before the war. 
Given reasonable stability in market dividends, the gap may 
well tend to contract rather than expand in future months. 


American Banks and Detence 


HE American banking system is playing its full and 
important part in the defence programme which now 
dominates the economic life of the United States’ The 
sudden acceleration in the activity of the armament indus- 
tries which followed, first, the Allied purchases of war 
materials, and then the setting into motion of the United 
States Government’s own huge re-armament programme, 
reacted directly on the banking situation. In the first place, 
the industries and trades directly and indirectly affected 
by the vastly increased expenditure on armaments have in- 
creased their borrowing from the banks. This increased 
utilisation of bank credit by the defence industries was 
facilitated by the passage of the Assignment of Claims Act 
last November, a measure which permits borrowing on the 
assignment of Government contracts. In the second place, 
the banks have given their full—some might say excessive 
—support to the financing of the Government deficit by 
taking up a steadily rising volume of U.S. Treasury paper. 
Over the twelve months to the end of last February the 
loans of the weekly reporting member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system increased from $8,520 millions to $9,408 
millions ; the increase in this item became particulariy 
pronounced from the end of August. The increase in com- 
mercial loans of reporting member banks in Io! leading 
cities between the end of August and March 26th last 
amounted to $950 millions, or about 20 per cent. A recent 
survey conducted by the American Bankers’ Association 
shows that, at the end of 1940, about one-fourth of the 
defence loans of 196 large commercial banks in the United 
States were secured on the assignment of Government 
contracts, indicating how large a part the Assignment of 
Claims Act has played in the recent expansion of bank 
credit in the United States. The increase in the same 
reporting member banks’ holdings of U.S. Government 
securities over the twelve months to the end of last Feb- 
ruary was from $11,281 millions to $13,138 millions. 

The technical reserve position of the banking system 
was fortunately more than adequately prepared for this 
expansion in the demand for credit. This may be seen 
from the fact that over the twelve months in question the 
excess reserve balances of member banks of the system 
actually increased from $5,692 millions to $6,534 millions. 
This was, of course, due in the main to the continued 
influx of gold, which created reserve balances at a faster 
rate than they were being utilised by the increase in 
deposits. If a wider retrospective glance is taken at the 
distribution of assets in the American banking system, it 
is interesting to note how fundamentally this picture has 
been changed over the past twelve years. The total of 
loans and investments of all member banks, which stood at 
$35,934, millions at the end of 1929, fell steeply in the 
depression period, but has been gradually recovering, and 
at the end of 1940 passed once again the 1929 total, reach- 


ing $37,126 millions. But, over the intervening twelve years, 
the loans included in this total had fallen from $26,150 
millions to $15,321 millions, while the investments had 
risen from $9,784 millions to $21,805 millions. Long before 
British banks were called upon to face the problem of the 
dominance of investments over loans and advances, the 
United States banking system had had to adjust itself to 
this phenomenon. 

The existence of huge excess reserves gives correspond- 
ing scope for an uncontrolled expansion of banking credit 
in the United States, and this potential is all the greater 
for the absence of the traditional corrective of an outflow 
of gold which can no longer operate under the conditions 
of to-day. It must not be assumed, however, that the 
expansion is, in fact, taking place in response to uncon- 
trolled and uncoordinated individual demands for credit. 
In the first place, the Federal Reserve authorities are fully 
aware of the danger of uncontrolled expansion of credit 
for which the technical reserve position of the system 
gives such immense scope. Those fears were responsible 
for the message to Congress sent by the Federal Reserve 
Board in December last, in which formal requests were 
made for measures to neutralise this inflationary potential. 
Among suggested remedies were the increase of member 
bank reserve requirements and a suggestion that the 
budgetary deficit be covered to a larger extent by raising 
taxation, or at least by borrowing from the public in pre- 
ference to direct borrowing from the banking system. 

It is evident, however, that the problem of maintaining 
adequate control over the inevitable expansion of bank 
credit in the United States cannot be solved by the 
mechanistic approach of tampering with statutory reserve 
ratios. The demon of inflation will have to be exorcised in 
the United States, as in the belligerent countries, by control 
focused not on the volume of credit, but on its distribution 
and use, and by supplementing this by direct controls on 
the production and distribution of goods and on civilian 
consumption. There are indications that this realistic 
approach to the problem is, in fact, being made in the 
United States. It may, for example, be seen in the pro- 
posed restrictions that are to be placed by the Federal 
Reserve authorities, acting with Congressional consent, 
against the grant of bank credit to finance instalment sales. 
Another illustration of this more direct’technique in the 
control of bank credit is provided by the mechanism 
recently set up to maintain contact between the Federal 
Reserye System and American industry. For some months 
past, the Board of Governors and the Federal Reserve 
Banks have been co-operating with the Defence Contract 
Service, which is a unit of the Office of Production 
Management, in aiding producers and the Government to 
make and finance defence contracts. An official of each 
reserve bank has been designated as Federal Reserve Con- 





Half-Year End Prospects 


There has been nothing in the experience of the money 
market during the past week to hint at the approach of the 
turn of June. Short loan conditions have been exceptionally 
easy, and far from going slow in their purchases of bills in 
preparation for the June 30 balance sheets, the banks have 
this week been keen buyers, and unable to satisfy their 
requirements from the market. The market obtained a 34 
per cent. allotment at last week’s Treasury bill tender, and 
has not, therefore, been a ready seller, especially as it is re- 
plenishing portfolios which were somewhat depleted by the 
sales made to official quarters in the recent phase of 
stringency. Such is the abundance of loanable resources in 
the market that the prospects for the turn of the half-year 
can already be envisaged as exceptionally easy. The 
market appears to have retained a fair amount of end- 
of-June bills, and in any case calling by the banks is not 
expected to be on any considerable scale. The accentuation 
of ease in the short-term credit position has been followed 
by a greater demand for bonds and other short-term 
securities. The available volume of these is _ being 
further curtailed by the Australian Conversion opera- 
tion. The recent rise in the prices of “shorts” has 
led to some expectation that the next series of National War 
Bonds, of which details should be available before the end 
of this month, may carry interest at a lower rate than the 
2} per cent. of the present series. The Bank return shows 
the ease of money to be connected with Government dis- 
bursements outrunning revenue, plus the receipts from bor- 
rowing, and thus encroaching further on public deposits at 
the Bank of England. These, already at the low level of 
£10,929,000 last week, have further fallen by £3,889,000, and 
last Wednesday stood at the almost unprecedented figure of 
£7,040,000, Bankers’ deposits rose by £802,000 to 
£122,661,000. The benefit of net Government disbursements 
to the volume of bank cash would have been greater but 
for a further expansion of £1,736,000 in the note circulation 
carrying its total to the new record level of £637,167,000. 


* * * 


India’s Sterling Assets 


The ease with which the Indian authorities completed 
the repatriation of the sterling stocks recently vested in 
this country has led to reports that this operation must 
be regarded as the prelude to a repatriation of the India 
3}s which have been redeemable on 12 months’ notice since 
1931, and of which some £87,000,000 is outstanding. It is 
difficult to find justification for this reasoning in the pub- 
lished data on the Indian sterling reserve position. The 
Sterling balances and securities held in the banking and 
issue departments of the Indian Reserve Bank reached 
£164,200,000 in the return dated March 21, 1941, the last 
before the effects of the repatriation impinged on the 
position of the central bank. By March 28, the total of 
these sterling reserves had fallen to £108,500,000, the fall 
of £56,000,000 being the approximate measure of the vested 
sterling securities held in Great Britain. Since that date, 
the sterling holdings of the Reserve Bank have been gradu- 
ally recovering, but the process has been far too slow to 








sterling debt. The return dated May 30 showed the totai 
sterling reserves of the Reserve Bank at: £115,700,000, an 
increase of just over £7,000,000 since the depletion caused 
by the last vesting order. At this rate of accumulation, some 
months will have to elapse before another such operation 
can be attempted. The sterling reserves cannot be denuded 
below a figure of about £100,000,000, especially as the 
diplomatic situation in the Far East, together with the 
shipping position, may between them endanger some of 
the factors on which the reinforcement of India’s sterling 
reserve position has been built up. 


* * * 


Anglo-International Bank’s Capital 


The winds of 1940 blew harsh and unkindly for inter- 
national banking and especially fog a bank whose business 
was by tradition so closely bound with the Continent of 
Europe as that of the Anglo-International Bank. The report 
of that institution for last year fully reflects these difficul- 
ties. A net loss of £28,630 was incurred, resulting wholly 
from the realisation of assets. It was added to the debit 
at profit and loss accoynt, carrying this item to £611,238. 
The business, which since the beginning of 1941 has been 
operated by the British Overseas Bank, is being gradually 
contracted and preparations are being made for a partial 
return of capital. The chairman’s statement which accom- 
panies the report says that, in view of the improvement in 
the liquid position of the bank and the restriction of its 
active business, the directors have decided, as soon as 
certain liabilities can be dealt with, to approach the Court 
for sanction to a reduction of capital and the return of part 
of it to shareholders. The latest balance sheet shows this 
liquefying process already in operation. Balances with 
bankers in London have risen from {£100,000 to £140,000 
and British Government securities from £389,405 to 
£489,941. The main commitments of the Bank are in terri- 
tories controlled by the enemy. The assets in Germany and 
countries occupied by Germany at the end of 1940 totalled 
£518,226, compared with £572,302 a year previously. 
Assets in Hungary, Jugoslavia and Roumania were 
£325,015, against £468,167. The value to be attached to 
these assets is obviously problematical in the extreme. 


* * * 


Argentine Exchange Control 

A considerable relaxation in the severity of the Argentine 
exchange control system has been announced this week. 
The existing mechanism of that system is. apparently to 
remain intact. The central bank and the Exchange Office will 
continue to dictate official buying and selling rates while 
their monoply of official business remains undis- 
turbed. Trade with the sterling area will continue to be 
financed through sterling special accounts. The relaxation 
of the control is to be effected by abolishing the import 
permit system for a number of goods which normally com- 
prise about 80 per cent of imports into Argentina. These 








Pesos tO 302,000,000 
pesos, while the holding of gold in Argentina has remained 


Equities and the Price Level 


The stimulus required to release the investment 
demand, which it was felt must be accumulating despite the 
savings campaigns, has been provided by the initiative 
} taken in Syria, and Monday of the week now ended saw 
r the most active session for some time. Volume has tended 

to fall off as the week progressed, but it is still appreciable, 

and at the time of writing there has been no considerable 

reverse. The actual movements have been much as ex- 

pected, namely strength in the Funds and in shares and 

bonds immediately concerned with the theatre of war, 

coupled with a selective buying of industrials. It was less 

clear that miscellaneous foreign bonds would be bought, 

while the sharp recovery in the developing kaffirs is mainly 

a reflection of optimism in the Union. The basis is rather 

wider than might have been expected, but it can all be 

brought within the terms of a search for yield, which is 

the main theme of an article on page 795 of this issue. The 

force of the movement will be determined in large measure 

by developments in the politico-economic field, and, in par- 

ticular, by whether a stand is in fact to be made to imple- 

ment Sir Kingsley Wood’s undertaking that prices and 

wages are to be kept from rising. Every rise in prices will 

tend to call for additional taxation and also to raise the cost 

of living, thus providing a double spur to the investor to 

seek higher yields. Whatever may happen to wages and 

costs, every effort will be made, by control of retail prices, 

to minimise the effect on the purchaser, so that the prospects 

of margins in the consumer trades being maintained, even 

on the reduced turnover, are none too good, and it is just 

in these that the EPT cushion is small or non-existent. In 

the war industries—in the widest definition of that term— 

.§ the cushion is likely to prevent a fall in earnings, even if 
at the higher rate of tax cayses a modest decline in pay- 
. 3 ments, so that, even with EPT 100 per cent and heavy war 
damage payments to be faced, the present trend favours 
the war equity. This factor can only be increased in the 
measure that the stabilisation policy fails of accomplishment. 
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* * s 


Canadian Taxation 


No final decision appears to have been reached as to 
‘ee the fate of the mew I§ per cent tax on dividends and 
j interest on Canadian securities paid to non-residents. The 
statement of Mr. J. L. Ilsley, Dominion Finance Minister, 
if correctly reported, suggests strongly that something like 
:2 the status quo ante the Budget announcement is to be re- 
ti stored. The suggestion is that the Federal Government has 
: yielded to pressure from the provinces, of which Alberta 
:| and Ontario were suggesting non-co-operation, if exemp- 
7 tion of Dominion and guaranteed loan interest from 
. the tax were not extended to them. It is understood that, 
| even if the tax is retained, this concession will be granted. 
In consequence, the higher impost would apply principally 
to interest and dividends paid by commercial enterprises. 
Conversely, it is said that, even if it is decided to go back 
to the old 5 per cent tax, this will in future be due on 
payments made in foreign currencies, including, of course, 
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British holders not only of sterling Canadian securities, but 
also of non-guaranteed Canadian railway loans and such 
stocks as International Nickel. The gain to the Dominion 
Government in taxing British holdings would be a gain in 
sterling only since, by reducing their payment of Canadian 
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unchanged at 1,071,000,000 pesos. The stréf in 
the reserve position is largely due to an improvement in 
the balance of trade with the United States, but it is 
probable that it also reflects some expansion in the amount 
of sterling held for Argentina in special accounts in London. 
The disparity in the experience of the South American 
republics regarding their sterling reserves is so great that 
it seems unfortunate that it has hitherto proved impossible 
to merge them all into some composite exchange clearing 
scheme on the lines of that evolved with the creation of 
Central American accounts. 


Investment 


dollars to British holders, they would diminish pro tanto 
the Government’s ability to meet its bills in that currency, 
The position is, of course, very different for holders in 
the U.S.A. While no figures are readily available -of total 
holdings outside Canada in various types of stock, it seems 
open to question whether it would be worth while taxing 
only holdings in commercial concerns, the more so since dis- 
criminatory, taxation, usually undesirable, is especially so 
= those who are attempting to co-operate over a large 
eld. 


* = * 


Rubber and EPT 


It is rather curious that just at the time when rubber 
plantation companies are protesting against their exclusion 
from the benefits given to mining companies, with regard 
to EPT, the shares should be enjoying the first period of 
activity for a very considerable time. The companies are 
profiting by steady and heavy demand for rubber at a high 
price, which makes possible increased dividends in many 
cases, despite a rather unfavourable base period for EPT. 
The anxiety of the managements is addressed to the future 
when, they claim, “all out” tapping will have exhausted 
their trees, without adding appreciably to their net revenue, 
while they fear that reserve stocks will last a long time— 
the longer for the new agreement—so that prices will 
be depressed. They claim that out of the current increase 
in revenue, before tax, they should be permitted to retain 
sufficient to replant exhausted areas. The fear of exhaustion 
sounds a little odd, if it is intended to refer to existing 
conditions, for exports are only fixed at roo per cent of the 
quotas. That amount is certainly not being shipped, and 
there is every prospect of a reduction in the percentage. 
In any case, if the danger is as great as is feared, any 
additional funds would be better employed in providing for 
replanting, either with bud-grafts or selected seed, or, 
perhaps, best of all with part of each, than in increasing 
distributions. It is, however, relevant to suggest that the 
industry possesses a reserve for whose use shareholders 
ought to press, in the radical reorganisation of its manage- 
ment. Ever since the days*of the post-1921 movement for 
“rationalisation” of industry, grouping has been urged 
upon the plantation industry. It would save in directors’ 
and agents’ fees; permit of the better organisation and 
improve the status of plantation labour forces ; economise 
in matters of finance, and, in general, raise the standing of 
the industry. It would be regrettable if an industry, which 
already enjoys Government support for a restriction scheme, 
were granted further concessions before it had done its 
utmost to reorganise. But, if a genuine tightening-up were 
carried out, a part of the resultant benefit should certainly 
accrue to the companies to the extent necessary to offset 
any exceptional exhaustion of capital. 


Company Notes . 


Union Castle Earnings 


Even on the strictest analysis of Union Castle earnings 
for the year to December 31, 1940, the resumption of an 
ordinary dividend, with a 5 per cent payment, is generously 
covered. Total receipts are shown by the full accounts to 
have jumped from £347,176 to £831,617, after depreciation 
and after allocation of £50,000 to tax reserve. The directors 











: ; carry 
increased from £188,183 to £238,977. Clearly, the profits 
position of the company has been revolutionised in 
the past year. For the current year, <s_ the 
chairman, Sir Ernest M. Harvey, points out in his 
speech, circulated with the report, higher taxation and 
the fact that the company will for the first time 
feel the full weight of EPT—there were certain non- 
recurring credits in the 1940 accounts—must trench 
severely on the surplus available for the ordinary stock- 
holder. The balance sheet shows a decline in fleet, at cost, 
of more than £2,000,000 to £9,011,705, due in part to the 
loss of certain vessels. At the outbreak of war, the company 
had completed an important programme of new construc- 
tion, re-engining and conversion to oil burning, which con- 
tributed to the good result. It is already clear that the re- 
placement cost of these vessels at the close of hostilities 
will be considerably in excess of normal depreciation 
standards. The supreme consideration remains that of pro- 
vision for fleet replacement, and the adequacy of the large 
provision made cannot be assumed in the absence of full 
information on the depreciation position. The {1 ordinary 
stock, at 13s. 3d. ex dividend, offers a yield of £7 tos. 11d. 
per cent. 

* * * 


Cable and Wireless Dividend 


In view of the strength in recent weeks of the ordinary 
stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding) it is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising that the mere maintenance of the dividend at 4 per 
cent should have resulted in a fall. No figures are yet avail- 
able, so that the relation between payment and earnings is 
a matter of guesswork, It is no exaggeration to say that in 
well-informed quarters an increased dividend was not 
expected, and it will hardly be surprising if the full story 
is rather more encouraging than the dividend. The com- 
pany’s revenue from the investments of the old Cable com- 
panies will probably have declined, while that from the 
Marconi interest should have increased. The payment 
actually received from the operating company, Cable and 
Wireless, is unchanged at 4 per cent, of which 2} per cent 
is a final. This company will have lost commercial traffic 
through Government control, but it was commonly assumed 


that the extension of cheap messages, coupled with a further . 


growth in official business, would mean a larger return 
before taxation. There is as yet no reason to revise this 
estimate, and it seems very probable that the clue to the 
modest size of the payment lies in higher taxation. Indeed, 
a caveat to that effect was contained in the report of last 
year. The ordinary stock of the holding company fell two 
points on the announcement to 64}, at which it gives a 
return of some £6 8s. 6d. per cent subject to tax. 


* * * 


Press Profits 


Recent results of a varied selection of newspapers indi- 
cate that war conditions, in themselves, have had no disas- 
trous effect on profits. The inevitable curtailment in size 
has, in many cases, enabled economies to be made, while 
circulations have usually been maintained and advertise- 
ment rates increased, The following table analyses earnings 
and distributions for five groups of newspapers over the 
past three years. In three cases, those of the Sunday Pic- 
torial, Allied Newspapers and Associated Newspapers, earn- 
ings are above the level of two years ago. Aled News- 
Papers record a rise in total profits and, after all expenses, 
including taxation, equity earnings are up from £144,829 
to £174,275. The dividend, which was reduced from 6 to 
5 per cent in 1939, is again raised to 6 per_cent. The 
Daily Mirror has suffered from the weight of EPT on its 
own increased earnings and smaller dividends from sub- 
Sidiaries. Thus profits, after tax, are down from £404,588 
for the year to February 28, 1940, to £288,835 last year. 
The 10 per cent ordinary dividend, reduced from 15 per 
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Considerable anxiety must attach to the problem of 
maintaining supplies of newsprint, but here the balance 
sheets in question have very encouraging information to 
convey. Associated Newspapers, it is true, show a-fall in 
stocks from £403,000 to £233,000 ; the Daily Mirror, how-* 
ever, secured an increase from £171,567 to £292,939 and 
Allied Newspapers from {£102,000 to £211,000. The Sun- 
day Pictorial also realised a small improvement on the 
year. Present yields show a wide range from some 7.27 per 
cent for Associated Newspapers to some 13.33 per cent 
for the Sunday Pictorial. 


x * * 


Rubber Trust 


It is hardly surprising that income from dividends of 
Rubber Trust declined moderately in 1940 from £193,880 
to £189,798. The to per cent dividend paid in the three 
previous years is maintained, but, as in 1939, equity earn- 
ings, amounting to 8.2 against 7.7 per cent, do not cover 
the distribution. A small increase in the carry-forward 
from £95,601 to £96,011 is achieved through making a 
draft of £15,000 on dividend equalisation reserve, against 
£40,000 in 1939, and crediting {10,000 from taxation 
reserve no longer required. Since last year’s draft has 
reduced the total of the dividend equalisation fund to 
£5,000, it is clear that ordinary payments can no longer 
be maintained from this source and that. stockholders may 
face a reduction unless income from dividends shows a 
definite improvement. The market value of investments at 
December 31st last stood at £2,812,398 against £3,171,295 
in the balance sheet. No important change has taken place 
in the distribution of holdings, and the depreciation is at 
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centage of rubber. The tea position remains more pre- 
carious, depending as it does on the possibility of pro- 
viding shipping facilities. Consumption has been decreased 
both by rationing and by the loss of the European and other 
markets, which absorbed some 83 million Ibs. annually. 
Fortunately, Rubber Trust has appreciable holdings out- 
side the plantations industries. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
25s. 6d. ex dividend, yields £7 16s. 10d. per cent. 


* * 
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J, Lyons Accounts 


The full accounts of J. Lyons for the year to March 31st 
last, as usual, convey a minimum of information. The 
decline in profits, struck after a!l deductions, except directors’ 
fees, from £1,024,623 to £896,710 was already made known 
by the preliminary statement discussed in The Economist 
of May 31st. After the usual preference allocations, the 20 
per cent dividend is covered by 22.4 against 33.0 per cent, 
leaving the carry forward rather higher at £320,990 against 
£298,998. The following table analyses the distribution of 
profits over the past three years :— 


YEARS ENDED Marcu 31 
1369 1940 1941 


£ £ 
1,025,690 1,024,623 896,710 


13,710 13,171 
462,353 
28,000 


13,110 
462,353 
28,000 


Directors’ fees ...... 
Pref. dividends ...... 
Pref. ord. div. ...... 


Ord., “A” ord., and 

proportional profit shares :— 

521,099 393,247 
371,255 371,255 
BE Fo * wnsccvesesse 30°2 33°0 24 
ecnasossonnkens 22 20 20 


A.R.P. Provision ...... 100,000 don ome 
Carry forward ......... 149,154 298,998 320,990 

*On ordinary and “A” ordinary; each proportional profit 
share ranks for one-fifth of dividend on an ordinary share. 


The most encouraging feature of the accounts is the rise 
in stocks of £418,900 to a balance sheet total of £3,049,375. 
No doubt an important proportion of the increase in value, 
and possibly the whole, is to be explained by higher prices, 
but even stability is highly satisfactory at a time when 
shortage of the raw materials of catering must be presumed 
to be the management’s most serious handicap. The increase 
in debtors from £1,098,871 to £1,442,628 appears to reflect 
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revival of demand found many 


£5 os. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


ICI Taxation 


In an article which appeared in The Economist of 
May 24th an error was made in stating that the accounts of 
Imperial Chemical Industries did not reveal the full tax 
provision. This was shown in the Consolidated Income 
Statement—but not in the tabular form of that statement— 
as £9,779,867, being income-tax, British and Foreign, EPT 
and NDC of the parent company and 111 subsidiaries. The 
two taxes last mentioned absorbed £3,100,000 more than in 
1939. We take this opportunity of apologising to the com- 
pany and to readers for the mis-statement and the resultant 
error. 

* * *« 


VOC Setback 


The decline in gross income of VOC from £7,114,798 
to £6,623,054 for the year to December 31, 1940, is the 
first break in the upward trend of recezpts since 1935. Net 
profit, before tax or depreciation, amounts to £2,503,435, 
against £2,900,459. The setback arises from appreciation 
of the local currency and reduction in output, sold under 
contract in terms of the dollar. The tax. pro- 
vision has been reduced from {£850,000 to £696,000, 
but; with depreciation some £15,000 higher at £783,760, 
equity earnings are reduced, for the fourth year in succes- 
sion, from ¥ 1,281,984 to £1,103,666. Thus, the rate of earn- 
ings, at 15.3 against 18.4 per cent, fails to cover the dividend 
on ordinary and participating preference capital, maintained 
at 16% per cent, and the carry forward is substantially re- 
duced from £243,193 to £132,302. No statistics of output 
or shipments are available, but the directors indicate that 
capital expenditure, which has declined from £817,551 to 
£357,034, has been limited to the supply of routine require- 
ments, The balance sheet rise in materials from £1,161,375 
to £1,563,623 is stated by the chairman, in his speech 
circulated with the report, to be represented partly 
by additional purchases as well as by rising prices. 
Investments at cost, which have risen from £712,094 to 
£1,127,235, are slightly below the market value of £1,216,136 
at the date of the balance sheet. The rise is accompanied 
by a drop in cash items from £953,488 to £476,345. On the 
liabilities side of the account, taxation reserves amount to 
£1,366,000 out of a total of £2,294,000 for creditors, taxa- 
tion reserves, bills payable and other liabilities. The 13s. 4d. 
ordinary shares, at 27s. 6d., offer a yield of £8 3s. 8d. per 
cent. 


EXCHANGES 


tinued to lose ground in a small way, 
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Note: all dealings are for cash 


i AFTER a close before the week-end, 
due inly to the unpromising news of 
the Middle East military situation, senti- 

ment improved strikingly on Monday on 

et news of the British invasion of Syria. 

'. Gilt-edged issues, which had been notably 

| depressed on the previous Friday, led 

F: the recovery which extended to all sec- 

' 3 tions. The industrial market enjoyed a 

few good gains and the undertone 

remained firm. The foreign bond mar- 
ee ket was on the whole buoyant and more 

Poe interest in home rails was exhibited than 

in the previous week. 

: * 


Before the week-end, losses of 4 in the 
gilt-edged market were common, being 
suffered by 24 and 4 per cent Consols, 
34 per cent War Loan and Local Loans. 
A number of Indian issues lost } and 
34 per cent Conversion 7's. The striking 
recovery during the current week was 
most marked among undated issues and 
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jobbers short of stock. At the beginning 
of the week, the rise was led by 3} per 
cent Conversion with a gain of +, fol- 
lowed the next day by an improvement 
of y's. Four per cent Funding gained } 
on Tuesday, many other issues rising by 
ye and the upward trend was continued 
in midweek. Both 24 per cent Consols 
and § per cent Conversion gained ;%. 
In the foreign bond market, Egyptian 
issues were sold following the bombing 
of Alexandria, Egyptian Unified losing 
1} at the beginning of the week and 
Egyptian 3} per cent 1890 preference 
2 points. French railways lost ground 
as dissatisfaction with the Vichy attitude 
increased. Both the Midi and Orleans 
issues were 3 points lower on Tuesday 
and Seine 4} per cent bonds dropped 5 
points on the same day. Japanese issues 
consistently improved and there was 
some support for Chinese § per cent 
stock of 1912. On Tuesday, Austrian 
4} per cent stock jumped 2 points. 
* 


_ A substantial improvement took place 
in home rails. The ordinary stocks con- 


—— sere TraaeryoeT 


both before and after the week-end, but 
on Wednesday Great Western ordinary 
improved 14 points and LMS ordinary }. 
The senior issues were firmer, although 
LMS and Great Western debentures were 
both lower on balance and Londog Trans- 
poss Sean were also out of favour. Among 
oreign rails, Canadian Pacific ordinary 
was in demand and the preference issués 
= ae reversed a pre-week-end loss 
of }. 
+ 


Price movements in the industrial 
market were irregular and, after Mon- 
day’s improvement, business was not on 
a large scale. The motors and aircraft 
section found favour, Dennis, Austin, 
Morris and Rolls - Royce all gaining 
moderately. Am 
Barclay Perkins, and Ind Coope were 
offered and interest was rather slight. 
Electrical issues in favour, 
W. T. Henleys, Callenders Cable, and 
GEC all gaining a few pence, but buyers 
were discouraged by the stability of the 
Cable and Wireless dividend, and the 

(Continued on page 801) 
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The Cement Report 

The report of the Committee on Cement Production, 
set up on January 4th, has now been published (Cmd. 
6282). The Committee was asked “ to consider and report to 
the Minister of Works and Buildings whether having in 


mind the probable demands for cement in meeting current uring the first two years after the war. But it also suggests 
needs and in post-war reconstruction, and taking into con- ‘hat, if a further expansion of capacity should become 
sideration economic, strategic and other factors affecting necessary after the war, the Ministry should take steps “t ; 
the allocation of cement, new cement works should be  °@Sure that no undue pressure is exercised by the — 


established, existing ones extended or old plants modern- 
ised, and if so, what general considerations, financial, geo~ 
graphical and economic should apply.” Since the quantity * * * 
of cement used during the war is limited by the labour 
force available in the building and civil engineering indus- Clothes Ration Concessions 

The necessity for secrecy before the announcement of 


tries, the Committee reached the conclusion that consump- 

tion is not likely to exceed 6 million tons per annum, or to clothes rationing—and though there is alleged to have been 
attain last year’s level of 6,764,049 tons until after the war. some local leakage, Mr Lyttelton’s claim that the secret was 
And, as the cement industry is in a position to produce at well kept is certainly justified—prevented previous discus- 
the rate of 74 million tons per annum with its existing i i i i i 
labour force, the Committee is of the view that supplies of 
cement will be ample to meet all needs, including exports, 
during the war period ; last year’s shortage was not general 
but local, due to the temporary coupon system and to 
transport difficulties. With an adequate supply of labour, 
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some anomalies were bound to arise was freely recognised 
by the Board of Trade, which has shown a sympathetic 
attitude to the representations made to it. Those who knit 
garments as personal gifts for members of the Forces are 
at présent unable to obtain wool without coupons, and a 
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(Continued from page 800) 
ordinary shares of the Holding company 


dropped 2 points on the announcement. 
Iron and steel shares were moderately in 
demand and small gains were general, 
extending to Babcock and Wilcox, Guest 
Keen, Wm. Cory and Tube Investments 
as well as other leading issues. Tuesday 
saw a marked recovery in the demand for 
textile shares, but here, too, price gains 
were small. In the tobacco group, BAT 
and Imps were again in favour and 
among miscellaneous issues, Associated 
Portland Cement, Dunlops, ICI and 
Boots attracted attention. Shipping re- 
acted after the progress of the previous 
week, but losses were not considerable. 


* 


The market in kaffirs responded 
readily to news of the invasion of Syria 
and gains were general. Among develop- 
ing mines West Wit. Areas enjoyed a rise 
of * on Monday. Johnnies lost sy on 


THE critical state of the war in the Middle 
East and the strike position at home 
necessarily restricted business on Wall 
Street both before and after the week- 
end. In the circumstances, the absence 
of a definite setback reflects a firm under- 
tone. After news of the British march 
into Syria and the improvement in the 
labour position prices tended to improve 
on Tuesday, but the tone again turned 
hesitant toward the close. Steel and 
motor issues generally gained fractionally 
during the improvement and industrial 
issues were also favoured. Rails and 
utilities remained quietly firm. In mid- 
week, after an optimistic opening, dealers 
reverted to a cautious attitude and busi- 
ness fell away. 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 100.0 per cent of capacity, 
against 99.5 per cent in the previous 
week 
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film and stage, and the ballet, are very awkwardly placed. 
It has already been stated that for the sake of export, a 
concession will be made to the film industry, and it seems 
likely that the originally adamant attitude of the Board of 
Trade in respect of ballet shows will be modified. Owing to 
the direct incentive given by the system to the purchase 
of durable goods, the clothing and footwear trades are much 
concerned for their stocks of light summer footwear and 
dresses. The Board of Trade has hinted that it may allow 
these to be released, coupon free, for a limited period. If 
the problem of definition could be solved it might be better 
permanently to reduce the number of coupons required for 
such purchases. This would prevent “ hogging,” and make 
for more level-headed buying. It is quite evident that the 
Board of Trade is out to remove every legitimate grievance 
as soon as it can find a way. The only complaint to which it 
is inclined to turn a deaf ear is that of the home dressmaker. 
This has probably been a good deal exaggerated. A woman 
of normal size can save coupons by making her own clothes, 
provided the style is not too lavish in material, which in 
war-time it should not be encouraged to be. Owing to the 
lower rate at which children’s coupons are calculated, the 
home manufacture of their clothes will be discouraged. This 
is extremely unfortunate, but it.is difficult to see how it can 
be remedied without giving loopholes for abuse. 


- * * 


The German Wardrobe 


An exact comparison of British and German clothes 
rationing is made impossible, both by the big differences in 
quality, and by the wide variations in habits of dress. The 
following tables show the number of coupons required for 
each garment in this country, and the percentage which this 
forms of the total ration. The corresponding percentage is 
given for Germany, but this is worked out on the basis 
of the card which expired last March, as the current card, 
though not altering the total ration, makes allowance for 
quality. Boys and girls aged 4-14 have separate cards, and 
children of 2 and 3 have cards with fewer points. 


CLOTHING RATION OF MEN AND Boys 


Germany 

















Men | Boys Men Boys 
Cou- Per Cou- Per Per Per 
pons cent. pons cent. cent. cent. 
Untined macintosh or cape 9 13.6 ? 10.6 25 15 
Lined macintosh or over- 

il niga Said 16 4.2 il 16,7 SO 30 
Coat, jacket (blazer)............ 13 19.7 8 121 32 15 
NII nienheeitnlininnenditnasicicns 5 7.6 3 45 8 5 
Pullover (cardigan, jersey ).. 5 7.6 3 4.5 30 > 
Trousers (breeches, kilt)...... 8 121 | 6 91 20 ‘ 

> tof fustian or 

corduroy ......... 5 7.6 5 7.5 
IIIA. ieneitendiinensiinninhintnnmenns 5 7.6 3 4.5 15 ¥ 
Overalls, dungarees ............ 6 9 a 6.1 : 
Desating pave, bathinggown {| 30 1 
a ic netien 12.1 6 9.1 25 13 

Se ihieairiacin ininadinia 20 12 
Shirt or combinations 

(woollen)... 8 12.1 6 91 t +t 

* (other material)... 5 7.6 4 61 20 10 
RRR eS i ena i 12 a 
RR eee a 15 5 
Bathing costume ............... -4 6.1 2 3 20 8 
Child's blouse .................... + + 
‘ undergarments ......... ‘ + “ 
Pair of socks ............... ‘3 45 1 15 5 3 

stockings (bathing . 8 > 
trun ‘ 

I 1 1S 1 13 3 3 
Two handkerchiefs ............ 1 15 1 15 4 4 

Searf or pair of gloves <or 
Dadhditentionsenniiihhdentiiieg 2 3.0 2 3.0 7 5 
Pair of slippers or goloshes. + 6.0 2 3.0 + t 
»  bdoote or shoes ......... 7 10.6 3 45 . . 

leggings, galters or i 

eee 3 4.6 2 3.0 + + 
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The German cards have a small number of | 


centage of the total ration which 
given garment is higher in Germany than in this 
For example, a suit and two cotton shirts represen 
ration for a man in Germany. In Great Britain 
54.6 per cent. of it, leaving enough coupons for two pairs of 





CLOTHING RATION OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 











British. | German. 

Women. Gib. Wi Girth, 
Cou- Per | Cou- | Per | Per 
| pons. | cent. | pons. | cent. | cent. | cent, 


























| 
| 


Lined macintosh or overcoat, 14 21.2 11 16.7 | 35 25 
Jacket (blazer), short coat...| 11 16.7 8 12.1 25 15 
Dress, WOO ER ...........+0000000+- il 16.7 8 12,1 40 » 
» other materials .........' 7 106 | 5 7.6 30 15 
Gym. tunic or skirt with i 
adevabrasntgatvencamannbhecne 8 12.1 | 6 9.1 25 15 
TRIED sco nncics ctihnncinticccassconseses | 15 8 
Sports shirt ............-s00sssse i 4 we) CRT { s | 4 
Cardigan or jumper ............) bt 25 12 
Skirt, divided skirt ............ ee 10.6 | 5 7.6 | 2 10 
Si scstdainisitihiadrhithgpenstisies cle 121 | 8 12.1 | { + 
SRROTES 2..0.sserreesscrversrocereerenses . oa 76 | 3 4.6 + 
Furs, ties, etc.................00000 ; 5 76 | 5 7.6 Tt t 
Overalls, dungarees ............/ 6 + 90 7 6.1 | . . 
Apron or pinafore ............... 3 | 45 2 3.0 | 12 6 
IIIS Cc cicenenlinpcescinbdeaiena) 8 | 12.1 6 |}, a2 |] @ 18 
Bi cbincsinvativesccisnreeced Re a RB > ee UP aa fo ae 12 
Petticoat, slip, combina- j 
tions, cami-k TB wcocceese 6.1 $ | 45} 8 
Pair of stockings.................. Bee ee 15 | 4 5 
Le TE hee 1 15 | 4 3 
Collar, tie, pair of cuffs......... aoe 1 a) oe t 
Two handkerchiefs............... 1 | 15 1 ey SI oe 
Searf, gloves (mittens, muff ) 4a 2 3.0 | 5 5 
I i a etn | 0) oe} 2 3.0 | Tt + 
Slippers, boots, shoes ......... | 5 7.6 3 4.5 | . * 
Leggings, gaiters.................. | 3 4.5 | 2 OA: 4--..% t 





+t Not provided for ; in most cases because not in common use. * Requires 
special permit. Items in brackets occur in British list, but not in German. 


shoes, two sets of underwear, two pairs of socks, and half 
a dozen handkerchiefs. Moreover, all these are of more 
durable quality. As time goes on it may be that the British 
will accept the necessity of a smaller ration. Meanwhile there 
is something to be said for the present policy of beginning 
with a fairly generous allowance, or those people who were 
already exercising the strictest economy would have been 
heavily penalised. 


* * * 


Essential Work Order for Building 


In order to conserve the labour forces of building and 
civil engineering, and to speed up the construction of aero- 
dromes, factories and other essential buildings, the Essential 
Work Order has been applied to these industries. By the 
Order it will be possible to schedule not only individual 
undertakings, but also individual building sites. Apart from 
curtailing the right of employers to discharge workers and 
of workers to leave their job’, the Order lays down 2 
special procedure to deal with absenteeism, unpunctuality 
and “ behaviour impeding production.” In view of the high 
turnover of labour in the constructional industries, the appli- 
cation of the Essential Work Order to them was unavoidable. 
With the collaboration of the building operatives, it should 
now be possible to prevent the delays which have hitherto 
often impeded speedy prduction. As in the case of the other 
industries to which the Essential Work Order has been 
applied, the Essential Work (Building and Civil Engineering) 
Order carries with it various concessions to the operatives, 
including a guaranteed minimum wage. The Order also pro- 
vides for an increase in the mobile “squad” of building 
operatives that can be sent to any part of the country at 
short notice. 


2 * * 


Standard Doors 


The point has often been made that labour and 
materials should be economised by standardising, as far 
as possible, the production of civilian goods and of military 
equipment. The British Standards Institution has already 
done good work in assisting this process. The Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, in close collaboration with the B.S.1., 
is now actively engaged in exploring the possibilities of 
standardising the building materials used by the various 
Government Departments. On June 6th the B.S.I. issued 
the first of a series of war emergency standards for build- 
ing materials. The specification concerned relates to doors, 
and it has been issued to all Government Departments 2nd 
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contractors supplying them. It is to be hoped that the 
process of $ sation will be speeded up, not only in 
the case of building materials, but also in other industries. 
Wasteful methods of production can no longer be condoned. 


*x * * 


Coastal Shipping 


Although coastal tramp shipping has not been 
generally requisitioned, it is subject to licensed voyages 
and controlled rates of freight which are designed to fulfil 
the same conditions that govern requisition rates. The rates 
in the principal trades are determined according to a system 
of average values, average costs and average times on 
voyages, and are supposed to cover operating costs and 
allow the usual balance of § per cent on ship values for 
depreciation and § per cent for interest. The trouble is 
that with conditions varying from day to day and influenced 
‘by many factors that do not affect owners of requisitioned 
ships, such a system cannot work out with complete fair- 
ness, particularly as the majority of individual fleets in the 
coastal trade are too small to be able to spread the effects 
of bad luck—a series of protracted voyages, for example— 
in the case of one or two ships. To overcome these difficul- 
ties a compensation fund scheme is being worked out by 
the shipowners, in conjunction with the Ministry of War 
Transport. This was revealed at the annual meeting on 
June roth of the British Motor and Sailing Ship Owners’ 
Association. The plan is to form a fund out of the earnings 
of unrequisitioned vessels on which owners who have 
suffered hardships will be able to make a claim for com- 
pensation on an agreed basis. It has the merit of self- 
help—among, incidentally, the most individualistic group 
of shipowners—and is a welcome alternative to a claim for 
higher rates to cover contingencies. 


* * * 


Farm Wages 
The representatives of the farm workers on the Central 


Agricultural Wages Board have now put in a claim for a . 


national minimum wage of 60s. a week. The Board is still 
deliberating on this request, and it seems likely that nego- 
tiations will be prolonged. It is clear that existing prices for 
farm products do not justify a further increase in wages of 
this magnitude, and that a 60s. wage could only be paid if 
the Government is prepared to raise agricultural prices 
accordingly. But since a corresponding increase in retail 
food prices would jeopardise the policy of stabilising the 
cost-of-living index which was announced so firmly by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last April, a new increase in 
the national minimum wage can only be provided by an 
addition to the already large Treasury subsidies to the 
Ministry of Food. Now, it is true that agricultural wages are 
still low compared’ with those in some other trades, but 
what is more relevant to the present circumstances is that 
the increase in farm wages since the war has been greater 
than those in almost any other industry. Last summer, 
minimum wages were raised by one stroke from an average 
of about 34s. a week to 48s., an increase of about 40 per 
cent, and earnings have certainly risen more, owing both to 
increased overtime and to the shortage of skilled men, who 
can usually command wages considerably above the 
minimum. The question before the Central Wages Board 
is, therefore, not whether farmers can afford to pay higher 
wages, but whether a small section of the community, which 
has already obtained a substantial (and probably justified) 
improvement in its standard of living, shall in wartime still 
further improve its relative position at the cost of the general 
taxpayer. And, seen in this perspective, the decision is not 
one for the Central Wages Board at all ; the decision should 
be made by the Government in accordance with that general 
policy of stabilising incomes which should be the necessary 
corollary of its policy of stabilising the cost of living. 
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delivery of the 330,000 tons of rubber under the first two 
agreements with the United States Government has been 
completed at or around the end of this year. The 100,000 
tons under the third agreement will probably be made avail- 
able in 1942 and will almost inly be released gradually 
in order to secure a step by step adjustment of export 
quotas to actual market requirements. Without the new 
agreement the Byes would have had to be cut very sharply 
after the end of this year as current world consumption of 
rubber scarcely exceeds 1,000,000 tons per year, while 
present supplies under the roo per cent quota are as high 
@$ 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 tons per annum. Apart from the 
330,000 tons of rubber covered by the first two reserve 
agreements—delivery should be .completed by, or shortly 
after, the end of this year—the American Government 
holds about 90,000 tons of rubber, supplied to its reserve 
by the British Government under the rubber-cotton barter 
scheme concluded a few months before the outbreak of 
war. In addition, consumers in the United States hold 
substantial reserves of rubber, so that the country’s vital 
requirements seem assured for at least one year, especially 
as measures have already been prepared to reduce civilian 
consumption if required. 


x 
* 


Although its rubber stocks are thus substantial, the 
American Government has taken steps to supplement them 
by synthetic rubber in an emergency. Three weeks ago Mr 
Jesse Jones, the United States Federal Loan Administrator, 
announced that the Government, through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, has made available $5,000,000 
for the construction of four synthetic rubber plants. These 
plants, which are to be managed for the Government by 
the U.S. Rubber Corporation, the Goodrich, Goodyear, 
and Firestone concerns, will have an initial annual capacity 
of 2,500 tons each, but this is to be extended as soon as 
practical experience with large-scale production is avail- 
able. This move followed a close study of synthetic rubber 
production in Germany and Russia by the United States 
Department of Commerce and the United States Bureau 
of Standards. For the time being it must be regarded as 
an emergency move which may not be extended if the ship- 
ping routes between the United States and the Eastern 
rubber producing countries can be kept open. Like the new 
reserve agreement, however, it shows that the United 
States Government is anxious to leave nothing undone to 
secure its rubber supplies under all conditions. And while 
the encouragement of the production of synthetic rubber 
may cause some concern to the plantation industry, the 
United States can hardly be criticised for preparing for 
contingencies. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THe London Metal Exchange held a since not all firms have received the 


meeting on June 6th to consider the 


on Wednesday cash 


not maintained, and 
questionnaire, to ask the Ministry its closed at £266-£266 5s. with 


Position involved by a questionnaire reasons for wanting the information, £265-£265 58. a week earlier; three 


which the Ministry of Supply recently before giving the answers. Tin 


semt to certain firms. The 


holdings, location and names of proposed with the f 





months tin was £267-£267 $s. compared 
rubber market 


uestionnaire recovered during the week, cash rising to with £265-£265 5s. 
asks, inter alia, for information on tin £268 10s.-£268 15s. per ton on Monday, has been 


quiet of late; spot smoked 


quotation at {£269- sheet closed at 13/%d. per lb. on Wednes- 
buyers. The Metal Exchange decided, £269 $s. The recovery, however, was 


(Continued on page 809) 
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$04 THE ECONOMIST 
-. COMPANY MEETINGS 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


NET PROFIT OVER £3,000,000 








June 14, 194 


HEAVY TAXATION CHARGES 
HOME TRADING WELL MAINTAINED 
SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN EXPORT BUSINESS 
SIR J. G, BEHARRELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Limited, was held, on the roth instant, at the Café Royal, 
London. 

Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., the chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The secretary (Mr Charles Tennyson, C.M.G.) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following review of the year’s operations by the chairman 
was taken as read :— 

Following what is now becoming a common practice amongst 
companies with large numbers of shareholders, I am circulating this 
statement with the directors’ report and accounts, and it will take 
the place of my usual speech at the annual general meeting of the 
company. 

Your board felt that a large proportion of the shareholders would 
be engaged on work of national importance, which they would not 
wish to interrupt in order to attend a meeting, and that many might 
think it contrary to the Government's injunctions against unneces- 
sary travelling if they were to journey to London for the purpose. 

For reasons which will occur to all of you, my statement will, of 
necessity, be much less full than in previous years. 


SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU'S APPOINTMENT 


First, I would like to refer to the appointment of Sir Clive 
Baillieu, one of your directors, as Director-General of Munitions 
Supply in the United States, representing the British Government. 
His colleagues miss his collaboration and advice in the difficult 
problems with which present conditions confront them, but you, 
as well as they, will feel honoured that he has been chosen to take 
so important a part in the country’s war effort. Your board felt 
sure the granting of the necessary leave of absence to Sir Clive 
would have your cordial approval. 

When I last addressed you the conversion of our national 
economy from a peace to a war basis was still in a comparatively 
early stage, but the tendency, as the war went on, for trading con- 
ditions to become more and more abnormal was fully foreseen. 
Since that time the Purchase Tax, the Limitation of Supplies, and 
Control of Materials have been brought into effect. In all these 
circumstances it is very satisfactory that, as you will see from the 
directors’ report and accounts, we have been able to more than 
maintain in 1940 the good trading results of 1939. 


FACTORIES FULLY OCCUPIED 


Our factories in this country have been fully occupied, many 
branches of our normal business, in which we expected a heavy 
decline, including our export wade, having held up remarkably 
well. Indeed, our export business actually showed a substantial 
advance in earnings on the preceding year. 

The price of rubber and the percentage of quota releases 
obtaining throughout the year enabled the Dunlop Malayan Estates 
Company to show a substantial profit, and in spite of the heavy 
pravision which had to be made for United Kingdom Excess Profits 
Tax, Dunlop Plantations, Limited, which, you will remember, 
owns all the shares in Dunlop Malayan Estates, Limited, was able 
to pay a dividend on its preference shares and to repay the Dunlop 
Rubber Company part of the amount paid by that company under 
its guarantee in previous vears. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURING COMPANIES’ RESULTS 


Our associated manufacturing companies in British overseas 
territories also showed satisfactory results, though the profits in 
South Africa were less than in the preceding year. The American 






Dunlop Company again made a profit, though this was smaller 
than in 1939. 

The Japanese Dunlop Company was able to remit the dividend 
in respect of the year 1939. The sales turnover of that year was 
maintained in 1940 and a dividend at the same rate as last year 
declared, but we do not yet know whether a permit will be granted 
to remit this. 

It is a melancholy thought that the French Dunlop Company, in 
which your company hold a large interest and which was so impor- 
tant an outpost of British trade on the Continent, has. now to be 
treated as an enemy company, and, of course, I am unable to give 
you any information regarding its progress and position. 


INDUSTRY'S HUCE CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT 


There are certain points in connection with the accounts which 
I should like to amplify. 

The net profit for the year amounted to £3,002,000, compared 
with £2,853,000 in 1939. 

The provision for taxation amounted to £1,742,000, which 
represents an increase of £715,c0o over that for the preceding year, 
In addition to this, in accordance with the policy decided upon last 
year, the board has provided £650,000 towards the 1941-42 income- 
tax liability. 

This does not represent the whole burden that the Dunlop 
Group of companies has had to bear, as the charge for taxation in 
the accounts of the subsidiary and sub-subsidiary companies 
amounted to £1,666,000. The total provision for the year under 
review amounts, therefore, to £4,058,000, compared with £2,388,000 
for the previous year, an increase of £1,670,000. The total provision 
for 1938 was only £820,000. These figures are not given by way 
of complaint, but industry’s huge contribution to the war effort 
through taxation has to be stated to ensure its proper appreciation. 

This great increase has inevitably made a heavy inroad upon the 
balance of profits available for distribution. After providing for 
the preference dividends, the board decided to recommend a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. 6n the ordinary stock and a bonus of 2 per 
cent., and this dividend and bonus, if approved, will be paid on 
June 2Ist. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES BUILT UP 


For the first time for many years the board has not been able 
to make any allocation of available profits to increase the reserves 
of the company, except the special income-tax reserve towards the 
succeeding year’s liability. It is fortunate that the board was able 
to build up substantial reserves in the past, as during the waf 
there seems little possibility of any large undertaking building up 
further its financial strength. Upon the termination of the wat, 
however, the company may become entitled to a refund of 20 per 
cent. of the Excess Profits Tax paid, subject to the deduction of 
income-tax at the rate then in operation. 

For the reason given in the directors’ report, the board has 
transferred to the special reserve against investments in and advances 
to subsidiary companies the sunt of £1,000,000 from the general 
reserve and £250,000 from the reserve for contingencies. This 
special reserve now stands at £3,250,000, which sum, in the opinion 
of the board, is fully sufficient to provide for all contingencies that 
can now be foreseen. 


THE CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 


In view of the full information given in the directors’ report and 


accounts, I do not propose to deal with the accounts in further 
detail. 
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I would, however, like to cal! your attention to the consolidated 
statement of assets and liabilities, which you will find on pages 10 
and 11 of the accounts. It was a matter for serious consideration 
whether or not to continue this during the present abnormal times. 
Your company was one of the leaders in providing this informative 
statement, and your board hope to be able to continue its publica- 
tion. It is, however, important that its limitations under present 
conditions should be fully understood. 


WAR CONDITIONS AND THE COMPANY'S ORGANISATION 


I know you will wish to hear something of the way in which 
the company’s organisation is standing up to war conditions. 

In the first place, I should like on your behalf to convey a very 
special message of thanks to the company’s employees of all grades 
who had throughout the year to contend with unexampled 
difficulties. 

The call for ARP workers has been heavy and has met with a 
magnificent response. The effect of the black-out in factories and 
offices is very trying. 

Much new labour has had to be trained and there has been a 
lerge substitution of men by women. 


ALL DIFFICULTIES MET WITH LOYALTY AND CHEERFULNESS 


Our staff has been seriously depleted by the demands of the 
fighting forces, and has had to grapple with a great volume of 
additional work imposed on’ it by the vast mass of emergency 
legislation. All these difficulties have been met with loyalty and 
cheerfulness. 


With the company’s co-operation the employees at our various 
factories are providing funds, generally by deductions from wages, 
for the assistance of those of them who suffer from air attack. 


‘ SPITFIRE * PURCHASED BY FORT DUNLOP EMPLOYEES 


The employees at Fort Dunlop organised a collection for the 
purchase of a “ Spitfire,” and the money raised, with an additional 
contribution voted by your board, was used to purchase, through 
the Motor Industry Fighter Fund, a fighter aircraft, which has been 
christened “ Pericles,” after the Prince of Tyre, whose name is 
familiar to students of Shakespeare. 

Results for the War Savings Scheme, of which I told you last 
year, improved as the year progressed, and we hope to bring about 
still further improvement this year. 


OVER 2,600 EMPLOYEES IN THE FORCES 


Over 2,600 employees of the company are now serving in the 
fighting and whole-time civil-defence forces. A number have been 
promoted to commissioned rank, some have lost their lives, and I 
am sure that it will be the wish of members to record a sincere 
expression of sympathy with the relatives of the fallen. 

This is not the place to mention the distinctions which have 
been awarded to Dunlop employees for gallantry and good service, 
but an opportunity for doing this will be found ‘later. 

I know you will be glad to learn that the board was able to 
continue the scheme for making financial allowances to employees 
called up on active service. Although such arrangements must 
obviously be related to our resources and subject to adjustment 
when necessary, the board consider this scheme to be in the broadest 
Sense in the best interests of the company: 


CONTINUANCE OF RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


We have not permitted the war to restrict our research and 
technical developments ; but, on the contrary, our technical staffs 
have actively co-operated with the Services, and when peace returns 
we shall secure considerable advantage from the experience gained. 

You will realise how exceedingly difficult the processes of distri- 
bution have become. Such measures as the Purchase Tax, the 
Limitation of Supplies, and the Prices of Goods Act have provided 
many complications, and, in addition, new and strange conditions 
occur in the distributive field from week to week and sometimes 
from day to day. Fortunately, our sales organisations have adapted 
themselves admirably to the unusual circumstances, and I believe 
that their resource is assisting to increase: the company’s prestige 
and goodwill with both trade and public. 





Our branches, in the field have not been free from disturbance, 
but no occurrence has been allowed seriously to delay the distribu- 
tion of our products, and this is a significant tribute to the strength 
of our organisation. Much excellent and courageous work has been 
done by our staffs in minimising damage to our property and stocks. 

In concentrating upon essential work your company is sometimes 


' unable promptly to meet all the requirements of what may be termed 


the “civilian market,” but from all quarters we have received a 
ready recognition of the circumstances. Here I should like to 
express upon your behalf the company’s keen appreciation of the 
co-operation afforded by all branches of the many trades with 
which we are connected. 

Our difficulties in the coming year are not likely to be less than 
in the year that has passed. There is no doubt that the activities 
of British industry generally will be more and more determined 
by the conditions resulting from the war and more and more 
subjected to Government requirements. 


THE BOARD'S PARAMOUNT DUTY 


I am sure you will all agree that the board’s paramount duty is 
to preserve the company’s assets and liquid position and to keep 
the organisation at the highest pitch of efficiency. This will not 
only render possible the utmost service in the national interest 
during the present emergency, but will also ensure that after the 
war we shall be able to maintain and advance still further the 
pre-eminent position of your company in its many fields of activity. 

The chairman moved: “That the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1940, be approved and adopted, that the 
dividends already paid on the preference shares be approved, and 
that the following dividend be declared—namely, a dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent., plus a cash bonus at the rate of 2 per cent., on 
the ordinary stock, such dividend and bonus to be payable on 
June 21, 1941.” 

Sir S. Hardman Lever, Bart, K.C.B., seconded the resolution, 
and, after the chairman had replied to a shareholder’s questions, it 
was carried unanimously. Z 

The chairman next moved the re-election of the retiring director, 
Sir Alexander Gibb, G.B.E., C.B. 

This was seconded by Mr F. Alexander Szarvasy and unani- 
mously approved. 

The auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith and Whinney and Messrs 
Stokes Brothers and Pim, were reappointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Coionel F. H. Smith: Ladies and gentlemen,—I hope this meet- 
ing will not separate before we, on this side of the table, have 
expressed our thanks to our worthy chairman and the directors 
who have brought us through a very anxious year, I think, with 
conspicuous success. (Hear, hear.) I am sure that it is also the 
desire of all the shareholders to confirm what you, sir, have stated 
in your report as to our indebtedness to the staff. In many cases 
there have been severe calls on the man-power of particular depart- 
ments, but the others have maintained the esprit de corps and also 
the output, and I think they deserve special thanks from the share- 
holders. (Hear, hear.) I should therefore like to say that we 
associate with our thanks to you the hope that you will convey on 
behalf of the shareholders deep appreciation of the way in which 
the work of the undertaking has been maintained during a very 
difficult period. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks was unanimously accorded. 


CHAIRMAN’S REPLY 


The chairman: Colonel Smith, ladies and gentlemen,—I can 
assure you that my colleagues and I appreciate very much the 
warm sentiments which Colonel Smith has so gracefully expressed, 
and I am very pleased that he associated so wholeheartedly the 
staff of the company with the vote of thanks. It has indeed been 
a remarkable year, and it has been very pleasing to see the way in 
which the difficulties have been tackled and overcome. There has 
been no holding back by any grade or section of the company, and 
I know that the words which have been spoken here this morning 
will be a great encouragement to them all. I will see that they are 
passed on to the proper quarters. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then tormnineed. 
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EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 


* SIR JAMES LEIGH WOOD’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the Eastern Bank, Limited, 
will be held on the 17th instant in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement of the chairman, 
Sir James Leigh Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the past year: 

It is my pleasant duty to report a reasonably satisfactory out- 
come in your affairs for the year 1940, as the net profit of £102,390 
is but £2,000 lower than that of 1939. Owing to great delay in 
receiving branch returns, the board decided in March to declare 
a second interim dividend in lieu of the customary final dividend 
authorised in general meeting, and were pleased to be in a position 
to maintain the total rate of 6 per cent. per annum. After having 
paid this second interim dividend of £40,000 and transferring 
£20,000 each to contingencies and property accounts as now 
proposed, a carry forward of £84,671 is shown. 

The current and deposit accounts at £8,820,000 show a further 
increase of £618,000, which is of no peculiar significance, as the 
experience is general among banks. This addition, taken in con- 
junction with the decrease of £798,000 in advances and {£181,000 
in acceptances, evidences. contraction in the requirements of our 
customers, following necessary control of the movement of com- 
modities by the several] Governments concerned. 

The liquid position is again strengthened by the increase of 
£1,122,444 in cash and bills receivable combined, of which 
£706,875 is in British and Indian Government Treasury bills. 
Concurrently, there has been a reduction of £443,000 in securities. 

Let me draw your attention to a new item in the balance-sheet 
under the heading of property. Some years ago substantial 
advances were made to certain merchants in India, and later 
valuable properties, mainly residential, were mortgaged as collateral 
security. These properties were eventually taken over by the 
bank and remained aggregated with advances to customers and 
other accounts, but the board have now decided to show the item 
separately under property account. Whilst the revenue derived 
is satisfactory, it is intended to dispose of the properties at a 
favourable opportunity. 


PROSPERITY DESPITE HANDICAPS 


It seems almost academic to attempt to review in any detail the 
conditions of trade and commerce in India during 1940, as the 
factors are so abnormal that any comparison with pre-war years 
is of little value. The loss of European Continental markets and 
increasing difficulties of seaborne trade are naturally reflected in 
the reduced volume of banking operations in which we share. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps, India, as one of the greatest 
primary producing countries in the world, as well as an importam 
manufacturing country, has been prosperous on the whole, and 
the outstanding evidence lies in her ability to repay in the fiscal 
year ended March 31st last no less than £71 millions of her 
sterling loans from surplus balances. A somewhat similar com- 
ment applies to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Iraq in so 
far as production of raw products is concerned. 


POSITION IN IRAQ 


It is with a sense of sorrow and disappointment that one looks 
back upon the recent upheaval in Iraq, where our interests are 
considerable. Since the fouhdation of the Kingdom of Iraq the 
Eastern Bank has had the Government zccount and has done its 
best to develop the natural resources of the country under succes- 
sive Governments, from whom it has experienced nothing but 
good will. The credit of the State was justifiably good, as the 
substantial revenues from oil concessions had been mainly 
employed on capital works designed to promote agriculture and 
transport, and we looked forward with confidence to a prosperous 
future for the country in alliance with Great Britain. We trust 
that that unfortunate chapter is now closed and that Iraq can be 
assured of continued prosperity. 

Owing to the suspension of telegraphic communication. we have 
had no recent news of our affairs in Baghdad and up country, 
but we know that at the port of Basra the bank has remained 
open. We hope for an early report which may be communicated 
te the public Press, and in the meantime we know of nothing 
which should cause undue anxiety to shareholders. 
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GUARDIAN 


Assurance Company Ltd. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—9th JUNE, 1941 


Extracts from Statement made by the Chairman 
, COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


New Life Assurances were completed during 
1940 for a net amount of £824,000, being 
approximately 60 per cent. of the figure for the 
previous year. Sums amounting to £32,000 
have been paid in respect of war deaths but the 
claims experience for the year has proved 
slightly more favourable than that ‘‘ expected ”’ 
according to the mortality table used in the 
valuation. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
There has been a reduction in the premium 
income in this account due to the cessation of 
business in enemy-oceupied countries. The 
balance transferred to Profit and Loss is 
£45,000, compared with £114,000 in 1939. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
In this account also there has been a loss of 
income which amounted to about 6 per cent. of 
the figure for the previous year. The transfer 
to Profit and Loss is over £97,000. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
The premium income for the year amounted to 
£393,000, as compared with £308,000 in the 
previous year. After writing off £98,000 in 
respect of balances due from enemy and enemy- 
occupied territories and providing £36,000 for 
Taxation, the sum of £25,000 has been trans- 
ferred to Profit and Loss, still leaving a 
considerable balance of profit in the fund. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS. 

The Stock Exchange Securities have been 
valued at their middle market prices at 31st 
December last, less acerued interest. In the 
Life Assurance Fund the total market values so 
ealeulated were about £85,000 below the book 
values and an addjtion of this amount has been 
made to the existing reserve fund of £80,000. 
In the General Fund the total book values were 
below the aggregate market values. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
APPROPRIATION. 

£14,000 has been appropriated to write off 
mortgage securities in countries occupied by the 
enemy, £15,000 transferred to the Staff Pension 
Fund and £25,000 applied to inerease the 
General Reserve to £1,900,000. 

A dividend was declared of 11s. on each 
Ordinary Share, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £129,000, greater by £12,000 than 
the amount brought forward from the previous 
year. 


All the Principal Classes of Insurance Transacted 


ALSO 


TRUSTEE & EXECUTORSHIP BUSINESS 





HEAD OFFICE: 


68 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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ENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT 
¥ CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR’F. R. PHILLIPS’ REVIEW OF PAST YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Central Mining and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited, will be held, on the 19th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman 
(Mr F. R. Phillips, M.C.) issued with the report and accounts :— 

The revenue for the year shown on the credit side of the profit 
and loss account amounted to £358,016. In arriving at this sum 
we have charged the amounts required to write down the prices 
of our quoted securities, where necessary, to market price at 
December 31, 1940, and to reduce the book value of certain 
unquoted investments. We have thus reverted to the method 
employed in computing our profits until last year, when, you will 
remember, depreciation of investments was written off through 
the appropriation account. A sum of £10,000 has also been appro- 
priated for our contingencies account. The profits for the year 
under review are thus not directly comparable with those for the 
year 1939. Our revenue from dividends and interest showed a 
satisfactory increase, but as you will be aware, the opportunities 
for profitable share transactions were limited. 

Deducting our general expenses, which are slightly lower than 
last year, an amount of £309,557 is carried to the appropriation 
account. We have to provide £55,000 for income-tax and national 
defence contribution. Our preference dividend absorbs £50,000 
and we recommend a distribution on the ordinary shares of 8s. per 
share, or £170,000. This heaves us with a balance of £34,557, 
from which we transfer £25,000 to reserve fund, which will then 
stand at £1,200,000. We are glad to be able to make a beginning 
in building up again our reserve fund, and feel sure that this will 
have your approval. The carry forward will be increased to 
£179,876. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will note that the corporation 
has maintained a high degree of liquidity. Our associated com- 
panies have deposited with us substantially larger sums, against 
which we carry correspondingly greater liquid assets. I am glad 
to inform you that our inner reserve, represented by the difference 
between market price and book price of our investments, is 
substantial. 

When it is remembered that many of the skilled employees of 
the gold-mining industry have joined the Forces the results are all 
the more remarkable, and a striking tribute to the whole-hearted 
co-operation of those left behind. 

The ore milled in the year 1940 on the Witwatersrand and its 
extensions totalled 64,515,350 tons, representing an increase of 
6,175,150 tons compared with the aggregate for 1939. The average 
yield of the ore treated shows the slight reduction of .038 dwt. per 
ton to 4.196 dwts. and working costs rose by 1s. 3d. per ton milled 
to 20s. 8d. The working profit from the tonnage I have just 
mentioned amounted to £47,525,187, or £11,853,380 more than in 
the previous year. The fine gold produced totalled 13,683,418 ozs., 
or an increase of 1,188,307 ozs. The currency value of the gold 
produced rose by £17,919,245 to £114,940,711. The development 
totalled 2,617,276 feet, an increase of 128,149 feet. 

The operations of the producing companies of our own group 
show the following results. The tonnage milled increased by 
1,080,700 tons to a fresh record of 21,092,600, while the grade 
treated at 3.827 dwts. was .0s4 dwt. lower. Working costs at 
20s. 6d. per ton were 1s. higher than in 1939, and the working 
profits amounted to 12,392,306, showing an increase of 
£2,904,080, These higher profits naturally made the companies 
liable for a larger contribution for taxation, and under this head- 
ing £6,031,398 was payable to the Government, an increase of 
£2,668,963. The dividends declared by the group totalled 
45,341,713, being approximately the same amount as that dis- 
tributed in the previous year, Rand Mines, Limited, had again 
enjoyed a successful year, and dividends totalling 160 per cent., or 
8s. per share, were distributed. 

You will no doubt be interested in the following particulars 
about some of the individual companies. City Deep was able to 
increase its dividends from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. This mine 
benefited from a more plentiful supply of native labour and main- 
tained its milling rate in spite of the exhaustion of the greater 
Part of the ore in the surface dumps. During the current year 
Operating results have shown further progress. A further increase 
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was made in the capacity of the reduction plant of the Consoli- 
dated Main Reef, and a record tonnage of 215,000 tons was crushed 
in March,of the current year. At the Crown Mines a larger native 
labour force enabled the scale of milling operations to be increased 
by 139,000 tons to 4,168,000 tons, and total development by 
9,052 feet to 140,790 feet. 

At Durban Roodepoort Deep the record tonnage of 
2,224,000: tons was crushed, an increase of 478,000 tons on the 
previous year’s figure. Records were established at East Rand 
Proprietary Mines in ore crushed at 2,647,000 tons, or 33,000 tons 
more than the 1939 figure, and in working profits at £1,555,617, 
compared with £1,272,075. For the fifth successive year dividends 
were maintained at 35 per cent. A further extension to the 
Modderfontein East reduction plant was recently completed, rais- 


ing the capacity to 140,000 tons per month. A more plentiful 


supply of native labour enabled satisfactory progress to be made 
with the programme of opening up and equipping the deep-level 
section of Nourse Mines. Rose Deep crushed a record tonnage 
of 1,001,000 tons, representing an increase of 39,000 tons, and 
working profits at £331,776 were the highest since 1913. Divi- 
dends of 20 per cent. were paid, compared with 17} per cent. 
for 1939. 

At the Blyvooruitzicht property on the far western extension of 
the Witwatersrand, No. 1 Shaft reached a depth of 4,738 feet at 
the end of March. Sinking will be continued to approximately 
5,000 feet. 

On the Far Eastern Witwatersrand we are interested in two 
properties, not under our administration, which have recently 
entered the producing and dividend-paying stage—namely, East 
Daggafontein Mines, Limited, and Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining 
Areas, Limited. As reported at our annual meeting last year, East 
Daggafontein Mines absorbed the property of Rietfontein (No, 11) 
Gold Mines on terms subsequently ratified by the shareholders 
of both companies. During 1940 East Daggafontein declared 
dividends totalling 22} per cent. At Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining 
Areas the tonnage milled increased from 855,900 in 1939 to 
896,300 tons in 1940. During 1940 dividends totalling 16} per 
cent. were declared. 

On the question of taxation, the increased contribution by the 
gold-mining industry has been made by the decision to raise from 
II per cent. to 16 per cent. the special levy on profits introduced 
last year, and in the absence of any increase in the world price 
of gold it seems inevitable that this increased taxation will to some 
extent adversely affect distributable profits of a number of com- 
panies. A more questionable feature of the Budget is the differen- 
tiation between the South African and the overseas holder of 
gold-mining shares. 





THE RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, LIMITED 


The seventy-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held on the 11th instant in London. 

Mr Francis R. S. Balfour, deputy-chairman, who presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr Francis M. G. Glyn, the chairman of the 
company, said: Though our earnings in 1940, after making our cus- 
tomary full reserve provisions, exceeded those of 1939, the burden 
of taxation was increased by even a greater sum: In consequence 
the amount we carry from Profit and Loss Account is £8,472 less 
than was at our disposal a year ago. We propose to pay the same 
dividend, viz., 33 per cent. free of tax. 

I must call your attention to the immense sum of £509,430 
we had in Rio at 31st December awaiting remittance, In addition 
we hold Federal Government Bonds at a value of £210,889. The 
money we have received in London during the year was increased 
by the sterling promissory notes drawn in 44 monthly instalments 
from May, 1940, by the Bank of Brazil on a London bank. We 
get these regularly, and we were fortunate that Brazilian exchange 
has moved in our favour since the transaction was completed. We 
received in addition £59,000 in remittances during the year. 

You will recall that the agreement with the Brazilian authorities, 
under which we have been working since 1937, was to be reviewed 
at its third year, In consequence, a Commission was appointed 
and has sat since October, 1940. We do not yet know if any 
modification thereof may be embodied in the recommendation of 
the Commission to the Minister of Education and Public Health, 
who is the responsible authority. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 
' SIR JAMES LEIGH WOOD’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the Eastern Bank, Limited, 
will be held on the 17th instant in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement of the chairman, 
Sir James Leigh Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the past year: 

It is my pleasant duty to report a reasonably satisfactory out- 
come in your affairs for the year 1940, as the net profit of £102,390 
is but £2,000 lower than that of 1939. Owing to great delay in 
receiving branch returns, the board decided in March to declare 
a second interim dividend in lieu of the customary final dividend 
authorised in general meeting, and were pleased to be in a position 
to maintain the total rate of 6 per cent. per annum. After having 
. paid this second interim dividend of £40,000 and transferring 
£20,000 each to contingencies and property accounts as now 
proposed, a carry forward of £84,671 is shown. 

The current and deposit accounts at £8,820,000 show a further 
increase of £618,000, which is of no peculiar significance, as the 
experience is general among banks. This addition, taken in con- 
junction with the decrease of £798,000 in advances and £181,000 
in acceptances, evidences. contraction in the requirements of our 
customers, following necessary control of the movement of com- 
modities by the several Governments concerned. 

The liquid position is again strengthened by the increase of 
£1,122,444 in cash and bills receivable combined, of which 
£706,875 is in British and Indian Government Treasury bills. 
Concurrently, there has been a reduction of £443,000 in securities. 

Let me draw your attention to a new item in the balance-sheet 
under the heading of property. Some years ago substantial 
advances were made to certain merchants in India, and later 
valuable properties, mainly residential, were mortgaged as collateral 
security. These properties were eventually taken over by the 
bank and remained aggregated with advances to customers and 
other accounts, but the board have now decided to show the item 
separately under property account. Whilst the revenue derived 
is satisfactory, it is intended to dispose of the properties at a 
favourable opportunity. 


PROSPERITY DESPITE HANDICAPS 


It seems almost academic to attempt to review in any detail the 
conditions of trade and commerce in India during 1940, as the 
factors are so abnormal that any comparison with pre-war years 
is of little value. The loss of European Continental markets and 
increasing difficulties of seaborne trade are naturally reflected in 
the reduced volume of banking operations in which we share. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps, India, as one of the greatest 
primary producing countries in the world, as well as an importart 
manufacturing country, has been prosperous on the whole, and 
the outstanding evidence lies in her ability to repay in the fiscal 
year ended March 31st last no less than £71 millions of her 
sterling loans from surplus balances. A somewhat similar com- 
ment applies to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Iraq in so 
far as production of raw products is concerned. 


POSITION IN IRAQ 


It is with a sense of sorrow and disappointment that one looks 
back upon the recent upheaval in Iraq, where our interests are 
considerable. Since the fouhdation of the Kingdom of Iraq the 
Eastern Bank has had the Government eccount and has done its 
best to develop the natural resources of the country under succes- 
sive Governments, from whom it has experienced nothing but 
good will. The credit of the State was justifiably good, as the 
substantial revenues from oil concessions had been mainly 
employed on capital works designed to promote agriculture and 
transport, and we looked forward with confidence to a prosperous 
future for the country in alliance with Great Britain. We trust 
that that unfortunate chapter is now closed and that Iraq can be 
assured of continued prosperity. 

Owing to the suspension of telegraphic communication, we have 
had no recent news of our affairs in Baghdad and up country, 
but we know that at the port of Basra the bank has remained 
open. We hope for an early report which may be communicated 
to the public Press, and in the meantime we know of nothing 
which should cause undue anxiety to shareholders. 
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Assurance Company Ltd. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—9th JUNE, 1941 


Extracts from Statement made by the Chairman 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


New Life Assurances were completed during 
1940 for a net amount of £824,000, being 
approximately 60 per cent. of the figure for the 
previous year. Sums amounting to £32,000 
have been paid in respect of war deaths but the 
claims experience for the year has proved 
slightly more favourable than that ‘‘ expected ”’ 
according to the mortality table used in the 
valuation. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


There has been a reduction in the premium 
income in this account due to the cessation of 
business in enemy-oceupied countries. The 
balanee transferred to Profit and Loss is 
£45,000, compared with £114,000 in 1939. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


In this account also there has been a loss of 
income which amounted to about 6 per cent. of 
the figure for the previous year. The transfer 
to Profit and Loss is over £97,000. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


The premium income for the year amounted to 
£393,000, as compared with £308,000 in the 
previous year. After writing off £98,000 in 
respect of balances due from enemy and enemy- 
oceupied territories and providing £36,000 for 
Taxation, the sum of £25,000 has been trans- 
ferred to Profit and Loss, still leaving a 
considerable balance of profit in the fund. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS. 

The Stock Exchange Securities have been 
valued at their middle market prices at 31st 
December last, less accrued interest. In the 
Life Assurance Fund the total market values so 
ealeulated were about £85,000 below the book 
values and an addition of this amount has been 
made to the existing reserve fund of £80,000. 
In the General Fund the total book values were 
below the aggregate market values. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
APPROPRIATION. 

£14,000 has been appropriated to write off 
mortgage securities in countries occupied by the 
enemy, £15,000 transferred to the Staff Pension 
Fund and £25,000 applied to inerease the 
General Reserve to £1,900,000. 

A dividend was declared of 11s. on each 
Ordinary Share, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £129,000, greater by £12,000 than 
the amount brought forward from the previous 
year. 


All the Principal Classes of Insurance Transacted 


ALSO 


TRUSTEE & EXECUTORSHIP BUSINESS 





HEAD OFFICE: 


68 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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ENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT 
* CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR’F. R. PHILLIPS’ REVIEW OF PAST YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Central Mining and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited, will be held, on the 19th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman 
(Mr F. R. Phillips, M.C.) issued with the report and accounts: — 

The revenue for the year shown on the credit side of the profit 
and loss account amounted to £358,016. In arriving at this sum 
we have charged the amounts required to write down the prices 
of our quoted securities, where necessary, to market price at 
December 31, 1940, amd to reduce the book value of certain 
unquoted investments. We have thus reverted to the method 
employed in computing our profits until last year, when, you will 
remember, depreciation of investments was written off through 
the appropriation account. A sum of £10,000 has also been appro- 
priated for our contingencies account. The profits for the year 
under review are thus not directly comparable with those for the 
year 1939. Our revenue trom dividends and interest showed a 
satisfactory increase, but as you will be aware, the opportunities 
for profitable share transactions were limited. 

Deducting our general expenses, which are slightly lower than 
last year, an amount of £309,557 is carried to the appropriation 
account. We have to provide £55,000 for income-tax and national 
defence contribution. Our preference dividend absorbs £50,000 
and we recommend a distribution on the ordinary shares of 8s. per 
share, or £170,000. This heaves us with a balance of £34,557, 
from which we transfer £25,000 to reserve fund, which will then 
stand at £1,200,000. We are glad to be able to make a beginning 
in building up again our reserve fund, and feel sure that this will 
have your approval. The carry forward will be increased to 
£179,876. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will note that the corporation 
has maintained a high degree of liquidity. Our associated com- 
panies have deposited with us substantially larger sums, against 
which we carry correspondingly greater liquid assets. I am glad 
to inform you that our inner reserve, represented by the difference 
between market price and book price of our investments, is 
substantial. 

When it is remembered that many of the skilled employees of 
the gold-mining industry have joined the Forces the results are all 
the more remarkable, and a striking tribute to the whole-hearted 
co-operation of those left behind. 

The ore milled in the year 1940 on the Witwatersrand and its 
extensions totalled 64,515,350 tons, representing an increase of 
6,175,150 tons compared with the aggregate for 1939. The average 
yield of the ore treated shows the slight reduction of .038 dwt. per 
ton to 4.196 dwts. and working costs rose by 1s. 3d. per ton milled 
to 20s. 8d. The working profit from the tonnage I have just 
mentioned amounted to £47,525,187, or £11,853,380 more than in 
the previous year. The fine gold produced totalled 13,683,418 ozs., 
or an increase of 1,188,307 ozs. The currency value of the gold 
produced rose by £17,919,245 to £114,940,711. The development 
totalled 2,617,276 feet, an increase of 128,149 feet. 

The operations of the producing companies of our own group 
show the following results. The tonnage milled increased by 
1,080,700 tons to a fresh record of 21,092,600, while the grade 
treated at 3.827 dwts. was .os4 dwt. lower. Working costs at 
20s. 6d. per ton were 1s. higher than in 1939, and the working 
profits amounted to £12,392,306, showing an increase of 
£2,904,080. These higher profits naturally made the companies 
liable for a larger contribution for taxation, and under this head- 
ing £6,031,398 was payable to the Government, an increase of 
£2,668,963. The dividends declared by the group totalled 
45,341,713, being approximately the same amount as that dis- 
tributed in the previous year. Rand Mines, Limited, had again 
enjoyed a successful year, and dividends totalling 160 per cent., or 
8s. per share, were distributed. 

You will no doubt be interested in the following particulars 
about some of the individual companies. City Deep was able to 
increase its dividends from 20 per cent, to 25 per cent. This mine 
benefited from a more plentiful supply of native labour and main- 
tained its milling rate in spite of the exhaustion of the greater 
Part of the ore in the surface dumps. During the current year 
Operating results have shown further progress. A further increase 
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was made in the capacity of the reduction plant of the Consoli- 
dated Main Reef, and a record tonnage of 215,000 tons was crushed 
in Marck,of the current year. At the Crown Mines a larger native 
labour force enabled the scale of milling operations to be increased 
by 139,000 tons to 4,168,000 tons, and total development by 
9,052 feet to 140,790 feet. 

At Durban Roodepoort Deep the record tonnage of 
2,224,000: tons was crushed, an increase of 478,000 tons on the 
previous year’s figure. . Records were established at East Rand 
Proprietary Mines in ore crushed at 2,647,000 tons, or 33,000 tons 
more than the 1939 figure, and in working profits at £1,555,617, 
compared with £1,272,075. For the fifth successive year dividends 
were maintained at 35 per cent. A further extension to the 
Modderfontein East reduction plant was recently completed, rais- 
ing the capacity to 140,000 tons per month. A more plentiful 
supply of native labour enabled satisfactory progress to be made 
with the programme of opening up and equipping the deep-level 
section of Nourse Mines. Rose Deep crushed a record tonnage 
of 1,001,000 tons, representing an increase of 39,000 tons, and 
working profits at £331,776 were the highest since 1913. Divi- 
dends of 20 per cent. were paid, compared with 17} per cent. 
for 1939. 

At the Blyvooruitzicht property on the far western extension of 
the Witwatersrand, No. 1 Shaft reached a depth of 4,738 feet at 
the end of March. Sinking will be continued to approximately 
5,000 feet. 

On the Far Eastern Witwatersrand we are interested in two 
properties, not under our administration, which have recently 
entered the producing and dividend-paying stage—namely, East 
Daggafontein Mines, Limited, and Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining 
Areas, Limited. As reported at our annual meeting last year, East 
Daggafontein Mines absorbed the property of Rietfontein (No, 11) 
Gold Mines on terms subsequently ratified by the shareholders 
of both companies. During 1940 East Daggafontein declared 
dividends totalling 22} per cent. At Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining 
Areas the tonnage milled increased from 855,900 in 1939 to 
896,300 tons in 1940. During 1940 dividends totalling 16} per 
cent. were declared. 

On the question of taxation, the increased contribution by the 
gold-mining industry has been made by the decision to raise from 
It per cent. to 16 per cent. the special levy on profits introduced 
last year, and in the absence of any increase in the world price 
of gold it seems inevitable that this increased taxation will to some 
extent adversely affect distributable profits of a number of com- 
panies. A more questionable feature of the Budget is the differen- 
tiation between the South African and the overseas holder of 
gold-mining shares. 





THE RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, LIMITED 


The seventy-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held on the 11th instant in London. 

Mr Francis R. S. Balfour, deputy-chairman, who presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr Francis M. G. Glyn, the chairman of the 
company, said: Though our earnings in 1940, after making our cus- 
tomary full reserve provisions, exceeded those of 1939, the burden 
of taxation was increased by even a greater sum: In consequence 
the amount we carry from Profit and Loss Account is £8,472 less 
than was at our disposal a year ago. We propose to pay the same 
dividend, viz., 33 per cent. free of tax. 

I must call your attention to the immense sum of £509,430 
we had in Rio at 31st December awaiting remittance, In addition 
we hold Federal Government Bonds at a value of £210,889. The 
money we have received in London during the year was increased 
by the sterling promissory notes drawn in 44 monthly instalments 
from May, 1940, by the Bank of Brazil on a London bank. We 
get these regularly, and we were fortunate that Brazilian exchange 
has moved in our favour since the transaction was completed. We 
received in addition £59,000 in remittances during the year. 

You will recall that the agreement with the Brazilian authorities, 
under which we have been working since 1937, was to be reviewed 
at its third year. In consequence, a Commission was appointed 
and has sat since October, 1940. We do not yet know if any 
modification thereof may be embodied in the recommendation of 
the Commission to the Minister of Education and Public Health, 


who is the responsible authority. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH ENKA, LIMITED 
_ DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS - 


The sixteenth ordinary general mecting of British Enka Limited 
was held on the 12th instant at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Mr. C. T. Pott presiding. 

The chairman said: The working profit after providing for 
taxation for the year amounted to £84,896, reduced by provision 
for Depreciation and other items to the net profit of £20,505. The 
actual trading profit was lower than the previous year, due to 
cifficult trading conditions, particularly during the first half. of the 
year. f 

You will notice that £31,000 has been charged to Profit and 
Loss Account in the Balance Sheet as a further provision for 1939 
iaxation. That is by way of an estimate of E.P.T: liability for 
that year. Unfortunately our profits standard for Excess Profits 
Tax is very low, and the hope that the new Budget would give 
consideration to businesses such as ours which were suffering par- 
ticularly from depressed trading conditions during the standard 
years has not materialised. 

Our relations with our competitors in the trade have become 
even closer, and during the year have been extended. This 
collaboration is proving most iseful in ironing out the many 
difficulties which have arisen owing to the war. 

In conjunction with the other viscose rayon spinners a case was 
presented to the Board of Trade with the result that they have 
now granted us status as a nucleus firm in the rayon spinning 
industry. 

We have passed more and more of our trade into export channels 
and although this trade is not as profitable as the home trade, we 
endeavour in this way to fulfil our national obligations. 

Apart from the direct effect of the war upon our ordinary 
business, we miss the technical advice and assistance of our parent 
company, the A.K.U., which is, as you know, a Dutch concern. 
Furthermore, we are deprived of the valuable help of our Dutch 
directors. 


In conclusion, I want you to know that we are all much indebted 
to Mr. A. D. Carmichael, who has given so much of his invaluable 
knowledge and time to us. In particular. Mr. Carmichael has 
achieved outstanding success in bringing about closer co-operation 
between those producing rayon in this country. It is therefore with 
much pleasure that I am able to announce that Mr. A. D. 
Carmichael has undertaken to serve as chairman of the board, a post 


_ which I have provisionally filled for many years, and which I vacate 


more particularly as I am obliged to spend so much time in London 
and consequently can only visit our works at Aintree at uncertain 
and infrequent intervals. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirty-sixth annual ordinary general meeting of Associated 

papers, Limited (proprietors of the Daily Mail, the London 

Evening News, and the Sunday Dispatch), was held, on the roth 
instant, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 

The Viscount Rothermere, the chairman, presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the annual report and balance-sheet asked the 
shareholders to take them as read. 

A summary of the chairman’s speech, which was issued to share- 
holders with the accounts, is as follows :— 

The accounts show the very strong financial position of your 
company. The net profit of the company for the financial year, 
after provision is made for taxation and reserve for paper, is 
£469,542 2s. 2d., compared with £401,018 6s. 7d. for the previous 
year. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


On the advertising side the reductions in the controlled sizes of 
our newspapers could not do otherwise than affect our revenue. 
I suggest, however, that in these grave and difficult times there is 
good reason for satisfaction in the figures as finally presented. 
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The provision of our raw material—newsprint—is probably | 
most complicated problem we have had to deal with in run 
our newspapers under war conditions. 


Early in 1940 the Newsprint Supply Company, representing the 


whole of the Press of the country, was formed with the object of — 


pooling all available supplies of newsprint for the benefit of the 
newspapers of the country as a whole. No advantage was sought by 
newspapers like our own who found themselves in a fortunate posi- 
tion either in regard to stocks of newsprint or contracts with Cana- 
dian and Newfoundland suppliers. By working together through 
the Newsprint Supply Company it has been possible to allocate and 
distribute the available newsprint to all newspapers on a fair = 
equitable basis, and at the same price. 


IMPORTANCE OF A WIDELY DISTRIBUTED FREE PRESS 


I would like to record with great satisfaction and appreciation 
the magnificent way in which the newspapers of the country have 
worked together during the war. There can be no doubt of the 
importance of a widely distributed free Press in times of war, and 
the many ietters which we and our contemporaries have received 
from our readers bear testimony to the fact that the newspapers of 
the country have d@ne their job—sometimes under appalingly 
difficult conditions. 

The partial liquidation of your company’s large stocks of paper 
largely accounts for the increase in the company’s cash position, 

Further, you will notice that investments in Government securi- 
ties stand at £750,217. 

The report and accounts were adopted; the retiring directors 
were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Lever Honeyman and 
Co., were reappointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks ‘to the 
chairman and directors. 


ARGENTINE ESTATES OF BOVRIL, 
LIMITED 


Presiding at the thirty-third ordinary general meeting of Argen- 
tine Estates of Bovril, Limited, held on the 9th instant in London, 
Lord Luke (the chairman) said that some companies nowadays 
sent their chairman’s speech with the reports and paid the divi- 
dends after the meeting. They had reversed the order, and sent 
the dividend cheques with the report but retained their remarks 
for this meeting—not that there was a great deal now to say about’ 
the company’s operations, which were, as in the past, divided imto 
two parts. First, the running of the estates, including dealing with 
cattle stocks of over a quarter-million head, and, secondly, the 
manufacture in the factory at Santa Elena of corned beef to meet 
Government orders. There was, more or less, the usual compara- 
tively small profit on the cattle, most of which were nowadays 
sold to outside freezing works—that was to say, not to their own 
works at Santa Elena. 

As regarded the factory, he thought there might be a slight 
margin of profit on the corned beef and the by-products, but it 
certainly was only sufficient to cover a part of the plant deprecia- 
tion charge, and, of course, nothing towards interest on the capital 
employed. It was the same with most factories producing 
beef, but they had probably not heard much about this absence 
of profit, as most of these producers of corned beef had also dealt 
with frozen beef, which worked in with corned beef manufacture, 
and, though the latter was admittedly unprofitable, it was carried 
by the profits usually made out of frozen or chilled beef. 


ANOMALOUS POSITION FOR BRITISH FIRMS 


As shareholders knew, the company had added an up-to-date 
frigorifice to their factory five years ago, but because they ha 
to be a British firm and not on a list of importers accepted by 
the Board of Trade at the time of the first Anglo-Argentine meat 
contract in 1933, they were not permitted by the Board of Trade 
to import into England frozen beef from their own freezing 
works at Santa Elena, though others who happened to have had 
some of this long-established entry quota were allowed to use 
the company’s freezing works and ship the beef from it into 
England. When two or three years ago this anomalous 
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for a British firm was mentioned, a Buenos Aires paper, commenting 
on the position, said: 

“Jr read like ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

At any rate, as an apology for the small profits he must again 
mention this reason, though he believed even frozen beef profits 
were not what they were. : 

In these days, when much overseas industry was closed down, 
one should perhaps be pleased that the staff and workpeople had 
been kept in employment. 

It had, of course, been a year full of difficulties, not only here, 
but in the Argentine, and he felt sure shareholders waquld like to 
convey their thanks for the past and expression of confidence fdr 
the future to Mr Ellison and Mr Baggott and all those who served 
under them on the estates and in the factories. 

As he had mentioned, they sent the preference shareholders a 
dividend of 3 per cent. with the reports. If towards the end of 
this year the accounts seemed to warrant it, they hoped to be able 
to send shareholders 3 per cent. in December, instead of holding it 
for issue at the time of the annual meeting. Considering the very 
large sums they had invested in their estates and factories, the 
accounts were certainly nothing to be elated about, though as 
companies working in the Argentine went at present they had a 
showing better than many. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED 


CONFIDENCE IN COUNTRY’S SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


SIR ANDREW AGNEW’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Limited, will be held at Shell-Mex House, London, on June 2oth. 

The statement of the Chairman (Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E.), 
which has been circulated with the report and accounts, is as 
follows : — 


Ladies and gentlemen,— 


Anticipating your approval, I am circulating with the annual 
report and accounts the remarks which I should otherwise have 
made at the annual general meeting. This will enable shareholders 
to obtain all the available information at minimum inconvenience 
to themselves and will involve minor savings in various directions. 

As you will observe, the report is considerably shorter than 
previously it having been decided to eliminate all information 
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regarding production and field operations. This policy is in line 
stances are similar to our own, and I have no doubt that share- 
holders will fully appreciate the wisdom of so doing. : 
In view of this you will not, of course, expect any additional 
remarks from me other than of a very brief and general nature. 


YEAR'S PROFIT 


I shall refer briefly to the accounts. You will note that profit 
for the year is £1,103,666, which is £178,318 lower than last year, 
but for the reasons already given I do not propose to compare the 
two years’. results in’ detail. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will see that capital expendi- 
ture has fallen to the low level of £357,000, which comprises mainly 
routine requirements of well casing, pumping units and machinery. 
Your board is satisfied that adequate allowance has been made for 
depreciation. 

Stocks of materials have increased from £1,161,000 to £1,564,000, 
owing partly to higher purchase costs and partly to the necessity, 


under present conditions, of buying further ahead of requirements _ 


than is customary. 


Oil in stock, debtors, investments at market value and cash 
together total £2,156,000, and creditors, including taxation reserves, 
bills payable and other liabilities, £2,294,000. {Of this latter figure 
£1,366,000 represents taxation reserves. 


CHANGE IN VENEZUELAN PRESIDENCY 


There is one event to which I should like to refer, namely, the 
change in the Venezuelan Presidency, which took place in April 
last. The term of the outgoing President, General Eleazar Lopez 
Contreras, who took office in 1936, has by common consent repre- 
sented an outstanding epoch in the development of Venezuela. 
His successor, General Medina, is a man with similar democratic 
outlook and ideals, and I feel that we may look forward with 
confidence to a continuation of the country’s political, social and 
economic progress. 


I should not like to omit, even from this short statement, a 
word of appreciation from the board, and I am sure also from 
che shareholders, of the valuable services which have again been 
rendered by our management and staff, both in Venezuela and at 
home. Numerous members of the staff have, of course, joined the 
Services, which throws an added strain on those remaining, and 
the important work which they are doing is much appreciated. 


The formal resolutions will be proposed at the meeting in the 
usual way. 


LL SSS SSeS 


(Continued from page 803) 


day, compared with 13jd. a tortnight 
ago. The agreement between the 
American Rubber Reserve Company and 
the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee is discussed in a Note on page 803. 

¢ first rise in the price of copper sul- 
— for nearly a year was announced. 

¢ export price f.o.b. is raised {£1 to 
£29 10s. per ton. 


Export Control.—The 
exports is extended to various articles 
under new Orders made by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. From 
June 14th exports of the followin s 
may be made only under licence: 
bleaching powder, caustic soda, cement, 
calcareous, ground and unground, chalk, 
whether ground or not, including whit- 
ing, copper sulphate, salt, sodium _bi- 
carbonate, sodium silicate, and sodium 
sulphate. From June 19th licences will 
be required to export metal barrels and 

$ and certain articles manuf: 
wholly or mainly from tin plate of 
terne plate. The control over asbestos 
(raw and fibre) is extended, and minor 
relaxations have been made in the ’ list 

‘drugs requiring export licences. 


A National Egg Company.—A com- 
Pany is being formed, to be the agent of 
the Minister of Food, to administer the 

ection and distribution of eggs, some- 
what On the lines of the company which 
deals with bacon. It is believed that it 
Will be ready to begin its work later this 
month. The company will buy the entire 
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control of | 


output of the packing stations, who in 
+ turn receive the whole output of 
producers, except where producers act as 
retailers. Producers must obtain 50 
registered consumers and be licensed as 
retailers before being permitted to sell by 
retail. The retailer will be required to 
register with a supplier, and he, too, must 
obtain 50 consumer registrations, except 
in rare cases. 


Licensing Egg Bu ae rr 
who buy eggs direct from producers for 
the mais of re-sale, other than licensed 
packers and wholesalers who are already 
registered with the Ministry of Food, are 
required to apply for a licence to trade 
in eggs as approved buyers. Licences 
will be granted only to those who were 
in business as buyers for not less 
than the 12 coe ended August 31, 
1939. A condition of licence will be that 
the licensee shall only sell eggs to one 
licensed packing station of his choice, 
with whom he should register. Applica- 
tions for licences should be made to the 
Ministry of Food before June 21st. This 
licensing is required by the Ministry of 
Food as part of the scheme for the ration- 
ing of eggs. oer 

Cotton.—Traders are occupied in 
making the necessary adjustments to meet 
concentrgtion of production ; 


reached in the spinning branch, 


developments are still awaited in the 


ing section. It is reported that with 
prong the recent release of barter 
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cotton, applications for allotment have 
been larger than the supply available, and 
in the circumstances merchants have had 
to be satisfied with comparatively small 
lots. Some looms are stopped owing to 
the limited supplies of yarn. . Difficulties 
are being experienced in any expansion 
in export trade in piece goods owing to 
the limited quotas allowed to shippers. 

Offals Derationed.—The derationing 
of offals was ini 


. Consumers 
the total quantity of offals amounts to 
less than five per cent of weekly s 
of meat, but butchers are to 
distribute supplies equitably among their 
customers. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
INDEX 
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ome cane 
1941 | 1941 


COG sinentinniionies 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.5) 108.5 
172.2 | 172.2 |171.7 | 171.4| 171.4 

Index |136.7 |136.7 |136.5 |136.3 136.3 
June} May | June 
1, 2, i 4, 
WHO | 1041 | 1941 
105.9} 108.5 | 108.5 
172.6 | 178.7 | 171.7 
106.4 136.2 3 136.5 


*Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 7, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was ea 


eon 

ordinary nd £89,514,000, and 
issues to of ee Thus, 
sinking fund allocations, the deficit 






















































































includi 
accrued since Ist is {568,822,000 
against £354,719,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
‘ ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
| ____(& thousands) ck 
Revenve April 1 April 1) Week w 
to to \ ended ended 
June | June | June | June 
ee. 7 8 f. 
: | 1940 | 1941 | 1040 | 1941 
a: ORDINARY REVENUE ' 
pte on tan annie 20,025 61,078 13) 7,424 
me Sur-tax............. 5,910, 6,565 440 
mii * Estate, etc., Duties... | 16,200 18,575) 1.950) 1,670 
a Stamps an ahekgknen 2,550 1,740, 250) 100 
°.+ SE Saiklincinantiod 3,350, 2/924 370, _ 400 
= f q Asha ssckesees 2,510) 29,696! 1,690) 5,100 
' t Other Inland Revenue 90, 95)... ots 
nee ' Total Inland Revenue 51,625 120073 4,613/15,134 
s i Te | 53,956; 60,800 6,207| 5,595 
iivdiensanouks | 24,880) 38,500) 682} 1,100 
7 i i Total Customs and | 
s)? Pha vkens dace | 78,836 99,300 6,979) 6,695 
of eter Duties....-... (5,302, 4,796 148, 287 
- | PO. ©. (Net Receipt) .. | 5.350 3,800 700) s00 
z ; Crows Lands... beans a ‘240 "230. > 
. Receipts m Sundry | | 
ae ERE cosekecevee : 358) 711 OM cn 
Re Miscellaneous Receipts | 4,114 8,258, 235) 2,769 
nif Total Ord. Revenue fra5825 235708 12, on 25,635 
mF 
re SELF- BALANCING 
5 GUE bande<ctess 12,950) 15,750 900) 1,200 
Ze. > F panei 
; a  cnncccoah 158775 251518! 13,667! 26,835 
Lee 
i 2,  Fasues out of the 
Be | Exchequer to meet 
¢ payments 
(¢ thousands) 
2 Expenditare \A 1 April 1) Week » Week 
73 ended ended 
| J ane | Jum — ve June 
_| 1940 | 940 | ‘1941 | 1940 | 1041 
EXPENDITURE ) 
Int & Man. of National | 
sto N ireland * oe 79, 295! aga) 29,215 > 
: 295 1: 24 299 
i Cons. Fund Serv, 37 _ 360 oa 
eS iTS 74,755. 80,883 8, 927) 20,514 
Sapply Services...... 424710)722591) 60,000, 60/000 








499465 803474) pone 9,514 


12, = 15,750 __ 900 _1:200 
512415 819224 69,8271 90,714 714 








: Exchequer balances by 
: £07,960 to sash the other operations 
: = Ges longer shown separately) 
ai; the gross National Debroy £08, 864,835 
tet to akan £11,978 millions. 
iii 
5 % i NET ISSUES 
q 3 : ° (£ thousands) 
hii P.O. and nS 
; ‘3 Ovens Trade Unaraiics ka = 
| : | POOR  cccxveccarineses 12 
Bhi 256 
i , NET RECEIPTS 
a ; (£ thousands) 
| . ee ee ee dare 
. : i 397 
rit 
ine 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 





Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


aa tae, issues and — from 


(£ eienendah 
Ordinary Exp. 803,474| Ord. Revenue 235,768 




















Misc. issues (net) 2.654 Gross. borr, 571,500 
Inc. in balances 24 Sinking fds. 1,116 
| Net borrowing 570,384 
806,152 806,152 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| Treasury | —— | Trea. | 
| Bills Advances | sury | Total 
Date Bank | De- | Float- 
te | map |Bubte got | Poy | debe 
der pts) Eng- | panks| 
Sune 8 | 725- 0} 822- 4 479 we | 1599 3 
Mar. 1) 845-0 | Not available 
» 8| 845-0 @ » | } 
» 15/| 845-0 » | 
» 22/|845-0 x al 
eo wt 221)1 -6 72-3 one "| 4290-52813 -4 
April 5 | 845-0 Not avaiable 
» 12/8500 | - | 
” 19/8550 | Sve 
» 26/ 865-01 1370 -4|163 5°” 80 502 -5'2909 
May 3) 875-0 | Notavailaible | 
» 10) 885-0 © ° 
» 17/| 895-0 ” n 
» 24/| 905-0 
» 381/905 -0'1410 41136 -0 ” ef 498 -5'2949 -9 
June 7/| 915-0) | _Notavailaible | 


TREASURY BILLS 














(£ millions) 
| Per 
T ny Sir alla — Allotted 
e r | } at 
om | Applied snot ee Mi 
ee id ee Rate 
1940 | ime | 
oa? 65-0 | 116-4 | 65-0 4:77, 46 
Feb. 21 | 65-0 | 189-1); 65-0 vad 28 
» 28 | 65-0 | 1605 | 65-0 3-43) 15 
Mar. 7; 65-0 /| 151-2) 65-0 0 “27 42 
e 14| 65-0/ 153-8) 65-0 11-79 24 
» 21) 65-0) 181-6 | 65-0 (20 2-95) 17 
» 28 | 65-0 | 148-3 65-0 (20 2-46) 28 
April 4 70-0 | 164-7 70-0 (20 2-41 26 
» 70-0 | 156-6 70-0 (20 2-72 30 
» 18 75-0 | 161-8 75-0 |20 2-63 30 
» 25 | 75-0 | 168-9) 75-0 |20 220 22 
May 2/ 75-0/170-4| 75-0 /20 3-16 11 
» 9| 756-0) 160-5 | 75-0 120 0-17) 40 
» 16| 76-0) 154-7 | 75-0 (20 0-18 38 
» & 75-0 | 141-8 | 65-0 (20 0-59' 44 
» 30] 75-0) 145-1) 75-0 1-06 47 
June 6 75-0 | 156-1 75-0 120 0-22 34 
On June 6th a mene ee 14s. 11d. per cent. 


for bills to be a n 
a be pald for ° 
were were cepted as 


“to the 
en Rh hcl at £99 15s. Od. tor bills 


teres were accepted in full. £75 
millions of Treasury bills are being offered on June 
13th. For the week ending June the banks will 


ee Seeee Eat SURaeey deposits to a maximum amount 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 
3% Def.) 2 N 
mae 80. Poel a | Ne Pee 
A 29) 5,118 Baee 118 : a. 7 ets 20 a. 
~ 18 5370 . 407 Nil e860 ? a72 
- 3 7,375 5,531 Nil 45,522 17,852 
8,001 Nil 47,191 | 19,864 
June 3 5,018 | 5,587 Nil 6.050 5,959 
» 10 abd a Nil 7, 352 | 11,080 


—_— 


to date'302,823*'295,381*1444,440t) 290,4§)195,2075 
weeks, 


ee Tt 51 weeks. §23 


anew Papas - by the 
aioe a total value of 


Up to May ist, principal of Ruvingy Cer 
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up to 
181,432, 
to 


<i 






June 14, 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 11, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : | Set Debt. 11 
In Circln... 637,167,947 Se si 


43,073,628 Other Ben: 
Silver Coin . Saoti 
TT 


680,241,575 


aa DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Props.’Capital 14,553,000 ; 
= tee goge saree 939 : a 
Public Deps.* 7,040,323 


Other Deps. 
Bankers ... 
Other Accts. 


Govt. Seca. 

Other 

s 097,716 
9,818,110 


122,868,027 esi 
24,915,826 


51,300,671 
173,968,698 
nent 
*Including Ex £, Saving» Banks, Commissioners 

of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
THE WEEK'S CHANGES 





(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Amt. 
Both Departmenta June 11 
1941 Last 
| Week 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 
N circulation. ...... 637,168) + Lee 58,803 
Deposits ; Public ...... . ant. *e0al ae 
Others...... | 61,301|— 752+ 2,041 
Total outside liabilities. | 818,177 
Cay FEBb. veces 
ASSETS 
Govt. debt & securities | 806,588)— 1 
Discounts and advances 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Coin and gol — 





RESER 
—— -y coin in 


je department | 44,799) — 1, 730,— 8,586 
to outside liabilities in 
banking dept.)...... 24.7%|— sulle 3-0", 





ccoessecessereesaamaaaatastat CO 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 








eed a kl 
* Government debt is £11, 015,100 5 ooeas 
000, sad nS on April 30, 1941- 
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OVERSEAS BANK: RETURNS 


eee te a in The *"zcone ouomict ~ NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
t “ ¥ ** 
i "Of Apr. 27th; eee of Million pengo 


Denmar 
Belgium, of May of 
jase Sins ‘Switzerland, of Ju of June 1 with. Jove i ee of of 











! 
22nd, La May yen. | te. {eee 
th; Mellie eS Satan ere ithusain, ASSETS 7, 
Oct ett Joth; Reichsbank, of Feb. 15th; Por: io | 1941 | see | 2941 





, of Mar. 8th; Egypt and Japan, of Metal Reserve : 
_ Och 3 South a of May 24th; Gold coin and bullion | 124-1} 124-1 124 ons i 














































































nal exchange... | 74:2) 34 8: 
cookin cod Turkey, of May Bist; U.S. Ink Dill, wis & secs. | 573-1) 663 - el. oot be 
Reporting Member | Banke, Groves, Jugoslavia, Advances to 313-4) 573-3) 611-0] 610-4 a 
tina, oum: Zealand o + y 
fay ath. LIABILITIES i 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS font ie ieesintien... 927 -8/1321 -5(1344 -5|1326 -2 B 
t liabilities ...... 161-0) 183-6, 165- . ne 
Million $’s Cash certificates ..... 93-5). ‘ - " ae . ies 
: | i t E : 
1,734 hnincetanesnerele fee 
vies AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH . oe 
v ADL Apr. | Ap. o, | it, las a 
a | Ay ae Asses 946 | 2944 ah ia pie 
5,410 ASSETS 1941 | 1941 | 1041 ee 
1.575 ftReserve: Gold ........:..00e ove uy 
——— & Govt, deposits....... "933 | Gold and English ster.) 16,08| 17.71! 17.71| 17.71 Rhisdiascpnipiadiin 14.4 | 134,0/167.4 |182.9 ee 
1,575 Total deposits ....... 14,643) 16,181! 16, 137 16,046 | Other coin, bullion, ete.| 6.05| 5.36 6.06| 7.06 CRONIN insite vstnasierasinen 3 | 490,6/481.8 1485.6 ig 
Total liabilities ...... 20,700) 23,886) 23,768) 23,795 | Call money, London ...| 42,88| 55.57| 56.24| 58.22 AB) 
Reserve ratio........ /88 41% 91- 2%) 91- "3% 91 "20% Secrts. and Treas. bills) 83.75) 92.59; 44.13| 42.79 LIABILITIES pei F 
BANKS AND TREASURY . Discounts and advances) 35.15 | 22.36) 22.22) 22.18 9 
RESOURCES | Note circulation...............1.. 376.3 |376.3 ie 
7,888 Monetary gold stock . | 19,281) 22,565| 22,573 22,579 LIABILITIES : Dom. Govt.......... 52.4 | 18,2] 62.1 | 82.2 pe 
Treas, & bk. currency 3,008) 3,131, 3,133} 3,136 Chartered banks...........0+-.0+. 210.6 | 228.9202.0 '201.4 
r 716 tenag tn cocoon 7,712! 9,186, 2,204| 9,304 Denia en ere hale |vieae yaa eo | Eg 
su Treas. cash and dep. .. | 2:513, 21767) 21689)_ 8,222 oe dl | ape enon et 
5,826 S| 
3,628 a 
5,668 j a) 
2, 96 . aa 
yee MONEY MARKET ia 
EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER st 
The followi tes fixed by the Bank ot England remained unchanged between The Bank of England’s official buying prige for gold remained at 168s. od. fe: e 
at June 5th and June 12th. ( in brackets are par of exchange.) per fine ounce throughout the week. Ned 
ie $ (4-863) 4-43-47 ; mail transfers 443-473. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) Date Cash =§ Two Months Date Cash Two Monthe a 
— 17-30-40, Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina, Peso (11-45) d. d. d. d. ee 
ast 16 953-17 -13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-12) TUNE Birccceeee 233 23% June 10.......06 238 23% ‘S 
ear 7-68-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7:58-62; mail | = Oe" 4 338 a: Sheep stoem a8 234 28 
ua transfers 7 “58-64. Portugal. Escudos (Jd0) 9980-10020. Panama. $4-02-04; ae ‘ 238 1 
mail transfers 4-02-043. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. ae 
8,303 PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands)" ne 
fo Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for |" Week |_Agaregate | | —SCWee | ty 
2941 Clearing Offices ___ ended January 1 to ended Jenmery hte. lto o¢ 
aaoeae June “—e —_ | June a= ** t 4 
3,408 Spain. Pescta (25 -22}) 40 -50 (Official rate) ; 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 8 7) o j 
0 ET (1-10) 6-20, Italy. 71 -25 lire. __} 1940 | 1941, 1041 1940 | 1941 _| 1940, a9 fo | 19d ip | 
| 5 5 134 | 136 | Newcastle | 1,285) 1,387) $2,678) 29,713 ee 
ter Market Rates Binn*ham aba 2,55 ei 0 isd) 434] 10,148) 106408 Mt 
ie The following rates remained unchanged between June Sth and June 12th, | Bradford” 1 eee Ao soies oe > 936 1, 15,184 i] 
217 ae Mark (193-23) 180-210, Egypt. one uae cf — Hull ... a _s08 10,080) 14,443) 10 Towne . .|0,071| 26,668/616176 618876 teg 
ment pee (/5d. per rupee) 174-182). Hongkong. 14{-15id. per $. Japan. Yen Leicester . a 
ii (24-884, per yen) 134-144. Singapore. $ (28d. per §) 28;r~i:. Colombia. | Liverpool s.85s) ass7isteagagee? Dublin’ | 6,640) 6,agoliaaa4s 133708 it 
Peso 6 . Belgian Congo. 6}-1. Shanghai. 33-3 4. danch’ter! 18,041) 10,962/201703 205 — | 2,308 re 
a ae Se ws * June 1, 1940, and May 31, 1941. ?f Clearing begun May 14, 1940 ; af 
30”, SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of ng 
ee exchange is accordingly quoted ,in London: Brasil, Chile, Uruguay and NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES i 
Forward Rates i : 
mane Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United i 
States } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. ‘3 
a . 3 ure pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 4 
ie a 
fune « 
1 a 
A. MONEY RATES, LONDON ie 
37-2 The following rates remained unchanged between June 5th and June 12th :— Ei 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank % 
43-1 Bills, 60 days, 1.4% ; 3 months, 1.4%; 4 months, 145% ; 6 months, 14-14%. i i 
775 Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14:%; 3 months, 17;%. Day-to-day money, it 
25 #-13%. Short loans, 1- 1% %. Bank deposit rates, #%. Discount deposit at he 
o call, 4%; at notice, 2% i : 
58 -00 sy : 
70 a 4 
a Selection Trust——Total income for ~ and Government securities £628,365 HW ‘ 
1810 Shorter Comments 1940 to March 31st, £25 or . (£624,932). i i 
129-1 Net revenue £174,020 .Province of Buenos Aires Waterworks. ig 
51 and reserve daetens 9 D. C) ‘a —Profit for 1940, £11,26 19,469), ans 
198 Canadian Pacific Railway. April, oe cone (£32,000) ‘provided in after providing £47,000 for oe 3 
154 0 1941, Earnings.—Gros A required, tion, compared with ‘nua in soe. ae 
448 S carnings Ondi di * free of tar 
‘ 1941, $16,654,790, an increase total total £63,000 oh dinary divi- One year’s saat 5 per cent Ht 
a H610,866 compared with April, 1940. dend od. ( Forwar owtines "in tax, is to be paid June 25th in respect oe 
— earnings $3:149,165, an increase of (£79,773). i 1936 on 5 per cent Cumulative fi 
oil, $1,203,085, stands at Samoans “2396537)3 ; erence Shares of the company. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 














by ‘ be Appropriation Preceding Y. 
sll Salleh beeen sees te SN a 
© car 7" \ + or— | TS 
‘ompany  ‘Baded Profit | tion, etc. after Deb. Distribu- | | Rate , TO Free in Hl Total Net 
| | Interest tion i Div. | Div. | | Reserves | eoneey | Profit Profit See. 
} j i os eM ol aie Sey sa 
sao as <a - ” or a Lee Tn ee te ee ee a ee - nl - ~ . . —e 
Breweries, etc. i | £ £ i £ E @ £ =. wait | 
Whitbread & Co, ....... | Dec. 31) 249,605 | | 194,115 | 474,320 |) 43,407) 145.416 14 + 7,292 |) 339,421 | 284,789 | ; 
tron and Steel | | Se Bt hi See 
South Hetton Coal ..... Mar. 31 | 97,531 24,913 | 20,244 67,082 | 7,500 | 12,500, § oh + 244 137,850 | 46,208 6 
Financial, Land, etc. i a I 
British & Chinese Corpn. | Dec. 31 | 18,356 | 24,582 |Dr. 34,708 \Dr. 16,577 | von 1 be | oe ‘Dr.25,000;| — 9,708 18,019 \Dr. 107,071 | Nit 
Invest. Corp. of Canada | April 30 | 17,638 | sh 4,401 | 29,998 | 4,001 eae |. ase se ‘ 400 23,632 7,193 | Nit 
Rubber Plantations Trust Dec. 31/ 109,708 | |... 152,568 248,164 », | 187,183; 10 15,000 + — 410 194,260 126,209 | 1” 
South Eastern Gas ..... Mar. 31! 261,984) © ... 186,751 | 259,082 | 87.755 | 101,148 4 a! — 2152 | 313419) 220-761 a} 
Warner Estate......... Mar. 31, 192,795 ion 48,833 18,750 | =—-:17,875 5h 7,000 34 || 202,230, 49,435 | 8 
Hotels & Restaurants | il i} : 
Lyons (J,) & Co, ....... Mar. 31 | 883,600... =| 883,000 | 1,182,599 | 490,353 | 371,254 | 20 21,993 || 1,011,452 | 911,452!) 99 
Rubber i } i} | | a | 
Chersonese (F.M.S.) .... | Dee. 31 23,751 | si 7,129 4 24,517 || “ss 7,924 | 5-208 an 795 | 22,957 10.121 | 5-208 
Consolidated itaias ---+ | Dee. $I 32,431 | ode 11,532 16,165 eve 11,250 Ib Nae 282 18,987 13,701 10 
Bow Seng. ............ Dec, 31 13,934 jie 5,691 | 8,051 ee ae 5,520 | 6 wa 171 7,814 | 5,828 6 
ED Gos v a's xc 0¥BAs Dec. 31 41,558 | 976 17,116 22,405 |, v13 16,323 12 nan - 120 25,196 ' 15,190) 16 
TE, 0 dons 'nnk o 6 .. | Sept, 30 14,874 | os 2,396 3,110 a 2,139 25 win 257 3,762 | Dr. 14¢ | Nil 
Rosehangh (Ceylon) . Dec. 31 40,710 2,355 14,985 | 19,501 |)... 12,000 4 3,500 515 27,052 | 11,576) 3 
Soengei Rampah ....... Dec, 31 13,3901 1,500 3,806 10,534 fies 3,400 4 } 4065 9,467 3,673 4 
Sungei Rruié .......... Dec, 31 15,525 ee 7,271 11,531 nai ' 6,500 10 771 7,002 | 2,241 Db 
Shipping | | | ca | | 
T nion-Castle Mail ...... Dec. 31 834,994 os 208,004 $96,187 | 88,710 68,500 h ea + SOT 444,298 | 112013 Nil 
& Stores | 
Rego Clothiers. ........ Dec. 31 168,120 17,606 9,898 14,902 8,409 nt ‘i iad 1,489 57,272 9,270 Nil 
ea } i } } ! | 
Roechaugh (Ceylon) Tea Dec. 31 26,921 5.196 10,851 16,110 | ae 8,000 4 4,000 1,149 $2,594 13,170 4 
Textiles i } i j 
Armitage (Sir wieanh) Mar. 31 14,745 ae 14,745 | 84,224 ie 9.375 74 ‘ 5,370 36,721 46,721 5 
British Enka ...... Dec. 31 4,896 47,717 20.505 Dr. 566,860. Ae ag a 20,505 165,357 97,792 = Nil 
Vantona Textiles... .. Mar, 31 61,440 12,000 54,034 | 89,920 10,276 9,653 7 30,000 5,005 70,089 56,779 G 
Tramways & Omnibuses } | 
British Electric Traction Mar. 31 748,552 ioe S1,823 | 2,494,337 163,120 355,838 45 oo 12.865 TASS74 SAN 748) 45 
Southdown Motor Services Mar, 31 521, 329 129,086 "83" 903 137,404 ons 75,000 10 20,000 > — 11,0907 | 521,338 | 124,611) 10 
rusts | 
Can. & Foreign Invest. Mar. 31 30,0038 ‘ha 13,336 $9,280 3,300 5,475 5 oe + 4,564 26,546 | 13,251 > 
Independent Invest. .... | Mar. 31 21,203 io 8,698 41,849 | 7,586 882 1 Sah ; 230 22,419 | 10,419, 1 
Triumph Investment ... Mar. 31 2,497 ai 921 3,949 a | 878 | 4 ai ; 43 | 2,739 | 1li2/; §& 
i re May 15 68,396 ee 46,150 96,941 10,800 24,431 10 5.000 5,919 | TR, 816 | 55,079 810 
Other ies } 
Arnstrong Ste vens& Son Mar. 31 31,162 3,919 11,244 19,506 sos 8,759 17} dee + 2,485 37,628 | 14,505 15 
EEE FT Mar. 31 5,950 cen 5,950 15,414 | 5,000 4,000 4 ‘Dr, 1,500 1,550 9,969 9,969 = 4f 
Denny, Mott & Dickson | Mar. 31 150,026 oa 73,975 107,690 52,800 20,400 6 ies 775 274,912 | 69,701 6 
Dunlop Cotton Mills .... Dee. 31 447,226 86,962 85,080 86,707 84,004 ae nat axe ; GR6 313,481 | 107,480 ot 
Findlater (Alex.) ..... » | Feb, 28 5,321 asin 5,821 18,988 1,120 374 5 4,000 173 5,690 | 5,600 5 
Jury Holloware ........ | Mar. 31 100,523 6,000 21,165 36,991 a 23,000 1 a 1.835 39,326 15,766 7 
Morrisons (Gowns) ..... Dee, 31 31,358 ae 17,476 19,347 3.500 10,750 (e) is 3.226 33,037 14,899 (r) 
Totals (£000' 2): No. of C ‘os. | | 
Week to June 14, 1941 3,672 363 2744 5,514 1,091 1,474 a 62 117 4,981 | 2,917 
Jan. 1 to June 14, 1941 ge 169,934) 11,797 S\.141 136,340 18,721 54,212 = 7,858 3,450 165,195 97,941 se 
+ Free of Income Tax. (c) 15% Ord. 100°, Deferred. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
_faterim dividend. 


| *Int, | 














“Int. | | | | *Tnt. | 

. Prev. . | Pay- | Prev. Prev. 
Company l, - ae able | Year Company lt or Total ahie | Year Company t Pinal Tota a | Year 

oer %o "o % “o “o °° | %.,) ~ % i %e 

BANKS Panawal Tea, &. ...... wey | 6 Harper (John) & Co...) 12t bl. 15 

Bank of Nova Scotia ... se on 3° Rahman Rubber ......... i 6 4 I ca ctssncestanioons 6¢ .. (July 7 6" 
National Bank of t2 + ° Rembia Rubber ......... ose 24 we Nil Hill (Richard) & Co. ..., ee 3° 
New Zealand .........; ae. e INDUSTRIALS Holbrooks Ltd. ............ Dat ee AL (t) 

INSURANCE AmbroseShardlow &Uo. St 7 até 7 Hollychrome Bricks ... = 6 Nit 
Eagle Star Insurance ... 74" July 1 74° Anglo-Celtic Trust ...... ens 34 i 34 Hood (R.) Haggie ...... OO i sum an. eee 
Licenses and General .. bt 2 aa 20 Anglo -Newfoundland | @ 4) 5 A 1 5 Ind. Coope and Allsopp To a Te | ae 

Pioneer Life ............... 13 23 ove 23 Development ......... } 7 > es. * Keith Blackman ......... des 174| .. | 

MINING Associated Fisheries ... 8+¢ a2 ha King’s Motors(Oxford)) .. .§ WW | oww Ww 

Globe and Phenix ..... 320° .. (Jume28 $30 * Bartholomay Trust...... 2 1 ee 2 Lloyd (F. H,) & Co....... 7 ¢ 0 naa 10 

Kramat Pulai ............ a an 4 ee izy* Booker Brothers ......... 5* .. july 1 5 * Mansfield Brewery ......| sj w » 
Malayan Tin ..../...... wm WOM oe | ane 124* Brit. American Tobacco, j{7d*) .. | .. | $0d. * Metal Industries,A.&B.| 2) t 5 | 5 
Scottish Australian M. -—* a & Briton Ferry Steel ...... 74t 10 a: |} aoe Mitchell Colts............... SF ses 4 

Southern Malayan Tin 2°... si lo * Butterley Co. _ ......... | 7h =O oe 104 Pataling Royalties ...... Ot 75 | “ 

Sungei Kinta Tin.......... ... 124 July 8 8} Cable and Wireless ...... 2ht bbive 4 Pretoria Port. Cemen 15+ 30 | 2 
TEA AND RUBBER Cable and Wireless | @ \Jutyas 4 Projectile &Engineering! 124; 20 ve | 2 

Alor Pongsu Rubber... ... | i 34 (Holding) ............ ve omy Rio de Janeiro Flour ...| Oe an, hi 
Begracote TIT icasisharecon en ed on | oe Consett Iron ...........-... ae CG a BAe 7h Ruston and Hornsby “| we | 124 July th) 128 
Batu Caves Rubber ...) .. | 6 | .. | 5 Cory (William) & Son 15 ¢| 2 ae 20 Second British Steam- } June2s| 24* 

Ceylon Land & Produe e ea OO?” GOED Srinsisntsreunies wo | a 15 ship Trust... ;, 8 al a 
Chulsa Tea ..............-... “oe 7B hae 12 Crossley Motors............ ek a phe 15 I et nethsaeate wr hi -~ | it 

Cranley Tea .............. um 4 24* Debenture Corporation 4° .. |... 4* Stephany Furniture... .. | 6 | = | 6 

Doloswella Rubber ...... 0:4: an 5 6 Denny Mott & Dickson... 6 ws 6 Stzeam-Line Filters...... 74| 10 | 3 

Goleonda Malay Rubber 9 \June2s 6 Deritend Stamping ...... 10¢ 16 said 15 Thames Grit, &c. ......... DS Sa ae 7 oe 5 

Gula-Kalumpong Rub. .. | 7h)... 6 Elec. &Gen.Investment 64+ 9 3. hr ae Trust Union ............... 7+ «(10 10 
Hevea (Johore) Rubber PE) eng Bohn 2* NIT - svadwveiissiiinennticnsitahe Ot ke 5° United Tobacco (South) (a) 5 * Juines 3 ‘¢) 

Kandapolia Tea ......... 4¢ 6) June2s « Fison Packard, &c. ...... ey FS an 24° Wagon Finanece............, 5 iad as 
Klabang Rubber ......... | oe ff BD] nee ty) Forestal Land ............ 6t 9 9 Wheasoe Foundry ...... Ls er og ie w 
Nagolie (Ceylon) Rub. .. | 4) 2h Goldsbrough Mort. ...... 7.4 a 6} Williamsons Ltd | of Mt | vee 4 
Nahalma Rubber ........ wot) OE ow 2 Greening (N.) & Sons .. 5 t he ee Wyman & Sons............ ites: a os ee 
(a) Free of South African Normal Income Tax. (t) 3% Paid Free of Income Tax. $ Free of Income Tax. 
ed Ao RR ee Cea ee ee rere ee ee as 8 managers and Unit Trust Association 
Gross Recetpts Aggregate Gross ¢ yt udes certain open and closed trusts) 
for Week Receipts pease WE A IE 


i 





Name | yune 10, soca Name | June 10, 1941 











Name | Fane19, 1041 
1041 | + or — 1941 | am om 
eee National D.| 9/14-10/1}xd ||Key. Gold.) 8/1 
Cent oe tojtog tah + Br ind. ¢ 10/6-12/0 
43 |May 31, $1,538, + 2 N 7/6xd bid |/Scottish.... 13/0-14/6 
48 | ,, 31! $2,249,000 : _ /3 Univ. 2nd . 11/9-13/8 9/9-11/3 
438 / .. 81) 958,000 (000 95,000 cs Inv. Flex..| 8/9-10/0 . Inv. 13/0- 140 
22 June 7) 84,108,000. 000 | Insurance Inv. Gen. peter | 6/7 
48 |May 31) $1,832,000 «see +] 15/0-16/9 Key. Flex Fix. 9/44—10/105 Dom. 2nd . akc wal 
ae Scotbits...|10/6-11/0*  |i\Key. Con. .| 8/9-10/3 Orthodox .|_7/3 
t Receipts ia Argentine pese<, * Free of eommission and stamp duty. 
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June 3 10, 
me 8, vone June 3, jue m, i , June 3, June 10, 
CEREALS AND MEAT : TEXTILES—continued : : Ce ae 
GRAIN, etc. OTTON er hice 
Wheat sd 8 Cloth, 36 in. | CEMENT, best d/d site, Sentnabsin, 
7 oe an eet Cob.Mon. 9 3 6° 19 <i ree oe at: &%:| t paper baws or fabs vasie toton~(a) 
sabes’ oo i 
a 66 18 16,10... 146 5 7 | «HOM Nonda and upwards perton 49 6 © 49 6 
pena cevecsees S ” in. ditto, 374 yds., CHEMICALS— 
Barley ‘av.sper cowie) os 6S 16 = 15, 8f Ib. on... 34 186 Acid, Oxalic, net perton  60/0/0 
Oats (¢) »” ib., ‘ 1 4 8 FLAX per ton)— £ ‘ ¢ ' 9 TOU cevenwene Z Z es 
Maize, La Piata, 480 {b., f.o.b. 10 6 10 6 Livonlan 2K o.s-scceecseesoceesoe Nom. Nom. ts less 5% 1b. 3 Of 8. 
MEAT Beef, per 8 Ib.— IE Biases sccnnnistitennsetecnatauan Nom. Nom, Amuncnie, oie per ton /0 wie 
Bnglish long sides.........+-0.0--.++« { $8 ¢ 8 | MEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot Nitrate of Soda... per ton yo 8 
6 0 6 0 NIG sipiabvrovdadinninerdsdsdsbeapoateanet 3010/0 = 30/00 , Sulphate ......... perton —.. ws 
Imported hinds............000---0es : ® : JUTE (per ton Soda Bicarb. ............... per ton 11/0/o 1p 
mete ee —English ...... i 8 0 8 0 _ pe alt Dundee, nee um Soda Crystals ............... per ton { See cee 
pu inghperetn (8 88 OF ee ed. 0d, | SOPRA (per ton)-8.D. Straits 
a , ° Comanon 6 tb. cope.(per opindie) 44 4 4 | Cee crencneereenenennenenersinnnetereeeees 12/10/0 12/10/90 
GACON (percwt).—Wilts,cutside 125 6 125 6 40 Hessians, per yd. ......... 0 6 0 6 
Heaslans, per yoo og 0 ay | MS Oe) oc «€ 
HAMS (per cwt.) Green ............ 131 6 131 6 gan (per ton) Sand ae ie Wee salted AUREFB: | 40/50 Ib, 0 6 0 6 
OTHER FOODS pe ce oo 869 0 nT ge 0 0 6 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—AllGrades 143 0 143 0 Lineal er matin. Toe 164 te i ides i a 
amtve)- |. aes wedies...... 
Home Produced. .......:sssesssssees o2 we Australian serd. fleece 70's... 33 7 Best heavy ox and heifer.......... {of oa 
SINE diicknrsichgnisinaiinnaiinaie 9 2 vo Nike serd —_ ~ snow white 393 = LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
COCOA meng » O50... * { £6 osBe 
s caseinisheeainhdadealbateniiies 45 0 4 0 Tops— Sole Bends, 8/14 ID... gg 40 
NN eae Nom. Nom. 64’s WR vvcivacniacditisneisccsetcenins 45 45 ‘ 0 0 10 
enreen cwt.)— 56’s super carded.................. 39 39 RII «sei isvcceceptticnsscansecece i 110 110 
Santos supe. 48's average carded 31 31 { 
pr. c,. & f. ONT H Ree een eeeeee Nom. Nom. 44's prepared abated ile ath tail 203 203 Insole Bellies f 0 7 0 7 
Costa Rica, medium to =e 165 0 165 0 weeewevee jj§§  @MIl j.- QQ f  (RRBPAPERD BPWRRE ese cererteeverereeerewreene i 1 1 1 1 
good 18 0 185 0 MINERALS Hides ‘ 20 20 
EGGS (per 120)—English............. % 0 8&0 | coat (per ton)— ares DONG TN onisctoveersctreens Y 2a. ee 
LARD (per cwt.) Imported ...... 40 6 0 w 31-7 31.7 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— etsh, best Admiralty ............ {a m4 Motor Spirit, England & Wales = 1 9 = 1 9 
English....... 7 0 7 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 27 10) 27 10} (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ...... oll oll 
Witlibicnasinbunsacinessddloccticee 10 0 10 0 IRON AND . (wer tebe Vai Oli. 0 113 0 11} 
SUGAR (per ent a Pig, Cleveland No. 3 id 128 0 128 0 (®) Automotive gas oll, In bulky 64 
ee ee 8h ee Mechta wos $B GSAS S| uel oll tn Duly ex inal 
Renin LoxDox — Tinplates thous. ic, 14 « 20).. 29 9 29 9 i 07 07 
Granulated, £ Zewt. bags isaaiiheli 4910 ©6649: 10 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— DEE itiicantieaninsn <a 0 
domestic consumption ......... $1 2 $1 2 Copper {c) Bicctectytis ......... ease ee ROSIN (per ton)—American ... { ee ree 
(-n-s -aee Tin—Standard cash ° } 
West India Crystallised............ | §0 10 50 1 265, 266/5/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d s. d 
TOBACCO (ner B. 0 Three months ............... { 265/0/0 266/15/0 smoke Pa aieeat tim t i 
Indi ah gg L 1( (5/0 267/0/0 St. smoked sheet ......... 
ee et ta). oe a Se 25/0/09  ,25100, | SHELLAC(perton)—TN Orange 105/0/0 107/10/0 
Seecesove ceceescoseceeoseceocs r 8 docevece 
a Oe cmmet ont un- | tr os Abu uminium, ingots a o a“ 110/070 110/0/0 Tekew (per cwt.) London on ih tee 
‘ YOO BODO | TOWN evevennsereensensensnnnrvennaneenens 
ss Nickel, home delivery.............. = 195/00 195/00 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) 
EXTILES Antimony, Chinese ..............0.. ose NRE i a 4110/0 = 4110/0 
COTTON (per Ib.) d. d. Wolfram, Empire ... per unit 2/10/0 — 2/10/0 TO NI ecccospnrtceczostseshoee 44/5 44/5/0 
Raw, a partene cevevounnsodeee 9.24 9.24 Platinum, refined ...... per oz. sane oe Coens ie 31/2/6 a1/26 
” iia: AEG “ndnethadasebiueies 12.06 12, TS cicdiskiide i 04 patein  smriarn | CRCOREE, CRUD siveceseccescceccceccsss 
Yarns, $2'8 Twat.-vnrnenee 16.81 18st eee gn ik aise Pal i ned, indian ...... ake ibe 
och o's Mame oa, 25.0 25,96 GOLD (per fine ounce)............... 168 0 168 0 pe Seeas’ itesoed- . ‘anaie >the 
oth, 32 in, Prin y sd. 8. SILVER La Plata (OW) ....-.:..s00s0000e j 
16 ~ 16, 82’s oa ae 27 6 Cas ee apnihensistank 1 114 1 11g nates chins iaidecsiidaasiianke 18/11/38 18/11/83 
(s) + 6s. per ton net sian bags jute sacks, cha: 1s. Od. ouineal 1s. 6d. on return, (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (¢) Average for weeks ended May 31 and June 7. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
‘tea “ou rama Seng | ‘ga? Tad 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents OUCSM AAI OUR pes» .)—cont. Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July..........000+ 98 1 Coates, t St. Louis, oe 7.25 7.25 | Petroleum, Mid.cont, crude, per 117 
Winn beg, July eee 77 77 MISCELLANEOUS ‘ab ee Do a a ale Tata 7 HH 
Maize, Chicago, July .............-« 74 73 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July ......... 7.62 7.75 Rubber, N.Y.,smkd.sheetspot 214 a 
Oats, Chicago, July...............++: Coffee N.Y., cash— ¥, Sept. «..... vig 2 
Rye, Chicago, July ................. 57 Rio, No, f EE OT 8 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., % a 
Barley, Winnipeg, July............ 485 I ite dsrcictcsproesscee 11,00 LIS | RB BIOs ccccccceeveccssscssaseeeese 3.46 ' 
METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N-Y., © am. mid. spot. 1877 M42 ee x. , 6 deg., No.4, f.0.b. 
nin XSite icihaaienibohati 12.00 1300 Cotten, Am, mid. June Reset a. 18. - uly Siinidtaesaddlinniogontints Pc 0.84 
,N.Y,. 8 dial 52.12 87 Cotton Oil, N.Y., July ............ . : 
eon 6.85" sas Lard, Chicago, July et 9.72} 10,00 oody's Inde 31, toll t0 100... 34 194.8 J 198.1 








Shorter Comments 
(Continued from page 811) 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation.—Has 
registered a company in Melbourne to 
facilitate trading in Australia. Trade is 
at present restricted and subject to the 
issue of export licences. 
United Railways of the Havana.— 
Debenture-holders of this concern are 
asked to extend for two years the 
moratorium and to-give the stockholders’ 
committee power to agree to extensions 
for three tertons periods of one year each. 
S to the granting of the extension, 
4 capital repayment of about {£12 per 
£100 of outstanding 4 per cent Deben- 
tures and Debenture — is to be made 
out of the shares in the 


American Sone Company 
recently iy requisitioned by the Treasury. 
C.T.C. Bazaars (S. Africa) Ltd.— 


Subject to nee ania 
of Ord. and Pref. ahatyeldons oo 





sanction of Treasury, the managers of 
C.T.C. Bazaars (S.A.) Ltd. have made 
arrangements by which the directors of 
O.K. Bazaars 1929) Ltd., undertake to 
issue to the holders of Ord. shares in 
C.T.C. Bazaars one fully paid-up “B” 
or 58. non-voting share in O.K. Bazaars 


against five Ord. shares of C.T.C. 
Bazaars, ranking for dividend from 
July 1, 1941. Further Cum. Pref. 
holders in C.T.C. are guaranteed pay- 


ment on "October 1st and April 1st for 
three oa from July 1, 1941, of all 


rovided the rate on above 
prtscromy if Bone a 6 to 5 per cent, 
and waive all arrears of the period prior 
to July 1, as SS ony vee ee 
C.T.C. which may ve oo from 


these arrears. The C.T.C. Bazaars will 
receive 


Cities Service Co.—Gross i 
revenue 1940 $238,690,170 ($220,370,277). 


Net opera revenue 495,017 
($35,056,033) and other income, $5,496,582 
($7,085,997). _Net income $9,928,029 
($6,588,742). Earned surplus $20,496,467 
( 10s702-425); 


outer wi for ‘1940 
Kr3500 with interest pai 
> aban tie ; Kr.16,400,000, 
al for aoe No dividends 


being paid, previous years’ accumulated 
profits, PnKs.35,140,000, are carried for- 


ward. Foreign written down 

Kr Kr.159,500,000, monopolies by 
Gold — Sales of 

bullion 1940 £758,806 (£758,137). Net 

income after t duty, : 

was £681,112 (£735,365). Working costs 


ee atlas aes to Government 
15,229, ture 14,129 
Income” tx £100,000 (£70,000), a 
1 i 

dend 174 ae ee eee 

‘ 1939 tota ,200,000. 
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‘CENTRAL AND auee AMERICA 
‘The following rates, fssued by Bank of London and South South America, are related to 
U.S, $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175° pesos per 100 U.S. $ on April 16th. 
Eeuador.* Sight selling rate 15°00 sucres per U.S. $ on April Lith. 


Guatemala.* CRs enling nthe wate 08 enn qugtaal pe U5. $, less commis- 
sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. 


Nicaragua.* ot tnpert © fixed at 5°544 cordobas per 
5's dined 10 por sent. taxh Jane het , 
El Salvador. ie aCe Meta, oe on oat eth, 


Venezuela. teas rate New York 3°19 bolivares per U.S. $ since April 27, 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
LLL LLL teeta 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
| New: Zealand* on London 





30 days | 1 i 
60 days | iz 1 127%; 1273)... wae 
90 days | tet ieeiae) | ot leet | aes 
*All “tas (Australia and N. 
Plus ‘ 


i Via and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air Mail, Aus 





























= > cea aeee ery, be | Demand, 126f; 30 days, 1208; 00 days, 1271; 90 days, 1278. (New a, tat 
2 3 Madrid... July 15,°95 5 4 Demand, 125§ ; 30 days, 1263; 60 days, 126j ; 90 days, 1278 (plus postage). 
pg ontreal............ Mar. 11, *35 24 SOUTH AFRICA 
es fs a May 12, °40 3 
a. 4.4-dien jan 390 S| _(Buymnc Rass PER £100 STERLING) —__ 
2 3 ao cadiulaipaneien a 2,°41 34 3 ! 4 
RE Biccsscceed t. 1,°36 4 44 .T Sight. ~ oa | 60 days, 9 days’ 
3 3 malign « ¢ ag bab - a 
4 3 Riga ...... wrens Feb. 17, °40 \ 5h SRS 5 ek Ec s — sight 
3 «63 Rio de Janeiro... May 31, °35 3 London on £ 8. d.! i the Poms d. d. Ls di 
(4 4a| Rome ............... May 18,°36 5 4} Rhodesia ......... 100 5 0] 100.17 S 101 3 9 101 1 0 Wea a3. 
5h 66 a aneern Sep 16,40 6 S. Africa ......... 101 0 Of 10112 6) 102 0 9' 1022 9 0 wei7 8 
Stoc WD snttroncds ay 17,°40 3 agin ene " can ee 
aii gz ieee — Nov.25,°9 21 __ (SELLING RaTEs PER £100 ) STERLING) | 
5 7 , a -. 3°285 i Tad Tota: 
ae Mar. 31,"41 45 4 , Wellington......... May 27,0 3 2 Signt. j 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26, °37 if i Dublin............... Oct, 26°39 4 3 ak oe yaad Telegraphic. °°. 
oe De a Eee eer a a Reel Sa Te eet ed London on: & «sd. i £ se. d. 
ae RNOdesia  ..........eeneereeceerseesseveserseenes | 9915 0 9915 06 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons and firms. South Africa ..............-.. — “wee | meee 
> 
: TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics Sor May 96a ee Basis of as Ss. Od. per fine ounce) 
Working ti dias St baw thee Workin, 
an Value ; Value ; & Val orking 
‘ , Tons Costs : , Tons Costs : me ‘ 
Mine Gr : Profit Mine and Grou } ons Costs 
Mine and Group milled odie 0 per fine and Group | witled output Profit per fine Mine and Group . leaves Profit per fine 
° . oz, 
ater Corporation| £ £ s. d. | Central Mining.—Rand Mines—cont. “ Johnnies” 
coms loni 140,000 260,526 281? 108 7.2 \Fine oz. £ a a é han s. d. 
Dagenfonte im .......... 164,000, 389,595 O12 707.4 | New Modder ..... os 204,000, 27,442 70,012)117 & | EB. Champ D’Or ...... 35,000! 74,908 39. a 2 
Daggafontein 80,000 176,722) 71,853) 100 4.8 | Nourse .................. 84,0001 16,536, 34,5231126 7 |Gov. Areas ...... 270,000) 431,636, 170,145 102 6 
Sch ” aan Land... 118,000) 274,146 152,471; 742.8 | Rose Deep ......... 90,000! 13,798! 29,051/126 1 | Langlaagte ............ 131,000) 142,239 10,102 157 6 
springs eto, 165,000, 373,687) 195,005) 80 0.0 | Transvaal G. ......... 32,800 5,335 5,631144 9 | N. State Areas ...... 129,000| 253,448) 122,057 88 0 
est Springs ...... 90,000 163,300 50,494) 108 7.9 aie noes Randfontein ......... 400,000 | 140,226 121 0 
P ener ining Var RR: ccciccss<ssis 110,000} 128,644 25,010 136 3 
Central Mining.— Rand M ines Ls RN itegiienainiteon 63,000 Py 8,010,149 3 | Witwatersrand ...... 14 me 142 5 
(Fine oz.| aon. 240;000! 370,949 161,305 98 2 ae ee 
City Deep.............. tye 26,201 70,5382) 114 6 
Cons. M. Reef.......... 216,000) 34,230 63,727), 131 1 Goldfields Fine o2z.| Union Group 
Crown........... .., 358,000, 89,521) 280,027; 98 8 | Venterspost............ | 122,000, 23,490) 116 10.2 \Fine oz., 
Durban Deep od | 206,000 88,005, 106,388), 112 1 [Simmer and Jack .... 162,000) 30,838, 74, resto 120 13 | EB. Geduld............... 166 47,704, 264,085, 57 5 
Kast Rand Prop. 227,000, 46,506 117,028 117 10 | Robinson Deep ...... 130,000' 27,616 DF FIRE  hekescectsosincsce 118, 28,054 121 gl 5 
Geldenhuis ......... 71,000 8,917' 15,163) 134 9 Sub ND drcidetdcesighs 69,000, 43,448 242'781| S 46 | Grootvilei ............... 127 33,686 137,146 86 9 
Glynn's Lyd. ...... 10,000, 3,100 8,236) 115 1 istruisbult ....... 78,300) 20,309' 65,870) 108 4.6 | Marievale ............... 50, 13,257; 36,215 113 6 
Modder B............ 98,000, 15,813) 61 2606 | 9) 3 | Rietfontein ............ 35,800 5,491, 17,012 106 4 | Modder Deep......... 51, 10,392 136 3 
Modder East 142,000 23,601) 82,160 98 6 | Luipaards Viei ...... 88,500, 18,602) 46,200 118 7.8 }Van Dyk _............ 29,915 85,439 102 2 








TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


£ s. 4d. 
3 00 


12 Months - - - 
6 Months - - - 


Cheques to be made peyable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 





TERRITORY OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
SALISBURY MUNICIPAL LOAN 


Issue of £100,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT BONDS 
TO BEARER of £100 EACH 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with the 
conditions on which the above Loan was issued the following 
BONDS were on the sth June, 1941, DRAWN for redemption at 
par on the 30th June, 1941:— 

Bonds numbered 17, 52, 66, 91, 258, 420, 423, 447, 451; 497> 
531, $62, 563, 564, 598, 620, 655, 669, 966. 

19 Bonds of £100 each. 

Present, John E. R. Casey, Notary Public, of the firm of 
Cheeserigt, © Casey, Duff, Watts and Co., Notaries, 23, Lime Street, 
London 

The Bonds and all Interest Coupons not then due must be, left 
at the office of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
to Clements Lane, E.C. 4, three clear days for examination. Pay- 
Se eh a mechs ae nde 1941; 





§th June, 1941. 
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